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Table    1.— Com:     Acreage,  supply,  distribution  and  prices,  1970-74 


Item 

:1970/71: 

1971/72 

:1972/73: 

1973/74 
prel. 

;  1974/75; 
est.  y\ 

Acreage  (Mil.) 

Base  or  allotment 

Set-aside 
Planted 

Harvested  for  grain 

:  90.3 
.  26.1 
66.  8 
:  57.4 

90.2 
14.1 
74. 1 
64.0 

38.1 
24.^4 
67.'o 
57.4 

83.7 
6.0 
71  Q 
61.9 

0 

7  7  7 
1  1  '  1 

65.2 

Yield  per  acre  (Bu. ) 

:  72.4 

88.1 

97.1 

91.2 

71.3 

Supply 

Carryin  (Oct.  1) 

Production 

Imports 

1,005 
4,152 
4 

667 
5,641 
1 

Mil. 

1,126 
5,573 
1 

hxx. 

709 
5,647 
1 

483 
4,651 
1 

Total 

5,161 

6,309 

6,700 

6,357 

5,135 

Disappearance  : 
Feed  : 
Food,  Ind.   and  Seed 
Total  domestic 

3,581 

396 
3,977 

3,978 

409 
4,387 

4,310 
423 
4,733 

4,196 
435 
4,631 

3,410 
450 
3,860 

Exports 

517 

796 

1,258 

1,243 

975 

Total  : 

4,494 

5,183 

5,991 

5,874 

4,835 

Carryout  (Sept.  30) 

Government  2/  : 
Free"  ; 

330 
337 

718 

408 

*172 
537 

8 

475 

Total  : 

667 

1,126 

709 

483 

300 

Price  Support  ; 
and  season  price  : 
national  av.  loan  rate  ; 
Support  payment  3/ 

Chicago,  No.   2  yellov; 
Omaha,  No.  2  yellow  : 

1.05 
.14 

X .  J  J 

1.47 
1.39 

1.05 
.16 

J. .  Uo 

1.23 
1.23 

l)ol.  p 

1.05 

0 

X.J/ 

1.91 
1.80 

er  bu. 

1.05 

0 

«i  .  J  D 

2.95 
2.79 

1.10 

0 

2/3.38 

1/  Based  on  January  1975    indications.     2_/  Under  loan  and  owned  by  CCC  on 
October  1,  1973;  included  grain  committed  for  sale  by  CCC  and  still  carried  as 
pArt  of  total  inventory;  in  earlier  years  included  only  grain  not  committed  for 
sale.    ^/  Average  earned  on  all  com  produced.     kj  Excludes  support  payment. 

5^/    October-January  average.     *Includes  81  million  bushels  committed  for  sale 
by  CCC. 
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SUMMARY 


Feed  grain  domestic  disappearance  in  October- 
December  1974  was  46.3  million  short  tons  and  exports 
were  9.3  million  tons,  each  18%  below  a  year  earlier. 
Thus,  disappearance  has  begun  to  decline  in  line  with 
this  year's  smaller  supply.  Reductions  will  continue  in 
order  to  stretch  supplies  until  the  1975  crop  harvest  this 
summer  and  fall.  Total  feed  grain  supplies  for  1974/75 
were  188  million  tons,  21%  smaller  than  last  season. 
Domestic  use  for  feeding  is  projected  at  123  million 
tons,  a  fifth  less  than  in  1973/74,  and  exports  are 
projected  at  34  milHon  tons,  down  24%. 

Feed  grain  prices  have  declined  from  last  autumn's 
highs  due  to  the  sharp  reduction  in  domestic  feed  grain 
disappearance.  Feed  costs  have  been  high  in  relation  to 
market  prices  of  livestock,  poultr>',  and  dair>'  products. 
Also,  the  possibility  of  record  feed  grain  production  in 
1975  tends  to  hold  prices  down.  Export  demand 
continues  at  a  strong  pace.  But  as  supplies  are  used  up, 
substantial  price  fluctuations  are  possible. 

Unfavorable  feed  cost-product  price  relationships 
have  sharply  reduced  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  over 


the  past  yeai^to  26%  fewer  on  January  1  than  a  year 
earlier— and  have  forced  hog  producers  to  curtail  produc- 
tion, as  of  December  1  they  said  they  would  have  the 
smallest  spring  pig  crop  in  40  years.  Because  of  relatively 
short  time  spans  required  to  feed  poultry  and  hogs  to 
slaughter  weights,  October-December  broiler  and  egg 
production  were  8%  and  3%,  respectively,  below  a  year 
ago,  and  pork  production  has  recently  begun  to  run 
below  a  year  earlier.  These  reductions  in  production 
have  not  yet  resulted  in  much  price  strength  for  the 
products,  and  feed  cost-price  relationships  continue 
below  those  that  have  encouraged  larger  output  of 
livestock  and  poultry  in  the  past.  In  spite  of  the 
reduction  in  cattle  feeding,  beef  production  is  running 
ahead  of  a  year  ago  because  of  heavy  slaughter  of  cattle 
off  grass,  and  this  is  expected  to  continue  throughout 
1975.  Recently,  fed  cattle  prices  have  declined  relatively 
more  than  corn  prices. 

October-December  1974  feed  grain  usage  for  food, 
industn,-,  and  seed  was  slightly  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  volume  used  for  these  purposes  is  less  sensitive  to 
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price  changes  than  is  feed  usage  and  is  expected  to  total 
about  18  million  tons  in  1974/75,  about  3%  more  than 
in  1973/74. 

On  January  1,  farmers  had  planted  or  expected  to 
plant  about  4'/2  million  more  acres  to  grains,  soybeans, 
and  upland  cotton  (combined)  in  1975  than  in  1974, 
and  intended  to  shift  some  acres  among  the  crops.  The 
biggest  shifts  indicated  (on  a  U.S.  basis)  were  a  reduction 
in  upland  cotton  acreage  of  4.4  million  down  to  9.5 
million  acres  and  an  increase  of  4.1  million  in  soybean 
acreage  to  57.7  million.  Intended  corn  acreage  of  77.4 
million  down  0.3  million  from  1974,  and  oats  acreage  at 
17.5  million  was  down  0.6  million.  Intended  sorghum 
acreage  of  19.4  million  was  up  1.7  million  and  intended 


barley  acreage  of  9.8  million  was  up  0.7  million.  If  these 
plans  are  carried  out,  farmers  would  plant  about  124 
million  acres  to  feed  grains  in  1975,  only  VA  million 
more  than  in  1974. 

Given  average  planting  and  growing  conditions  in 
1975,  the  plantings  in  prospect  would  produce  a  record 
corn  crop,  and  production  of  all  feed  grains  could 
exceed  1974's  165  million  tons  by  25  to  40%.  Feed 
grain  prices  may  moderate  enough  to  encourage  expan- 
sion, in  feeding  industries.  But  if  poor  weather  strikes  the 
crops  again,  small  supplies  and  exceptionally  high  prices 
would  continue  to  have  serious  repercussions  on  U.S. 
livestock  industries  and  on  grain  exports. 


FEED  GRAIN  SUPPLY  AND  DISAPPEARANCE 

MIL.  TONS 


207.7 


27.3 
.  —  > 


1971 


Production 
Carryover 


ii 


Exports 
Domestic  use 


199.9 


43.1 


205.1 


44.4 

171.0 

165. 


33.7 

141 

4' 

J 

1972 


1974 


1973 
MARKETING  YEAR^ 
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FEED  SITUATION 


OUTLOOK  FOR  1975/76 


Planting  Intentions  Indicates  Shifting  of  Crops 

As  of  January  1,  farmers  were  planning  to  plant 
about  124  million  acres  to  feed  grains  in  1975.  up  IV2 
million  or  about  1%  from  1974.  A  year  ago  farmers 
reported  plans  to  plant  127  million  acres  but  weather,  a 
tight  supply  of  production  input  items,  and  other  factors 
at  planting  time  contributed  to  actual  plantings  of  4'/2 
million  acres  less. 

Indicated  1975  corn  acreage  of  about  77''2  million 
acres  (national  basis)  would  be  close  to  the  77.7  milliqn 
planted  in  1974.  Intended  sorghum  acreage  is  19'/2 
million,  up  10%  from  last  year's  17.7  million.  Planned 
oat  acreage  (national  basis)  of  17'  2  million  would  be  4% 
below  1974,  continuing  the  downtrend  of  several  years. 
Barley  acreage  of  9.8  million  (national  basis)  would  be 
8%  more  than  last  year  but  still  well  below  plantings  2 
years  ago. 

Farmers'  plans  indicate  important  shifts  among  some 
of  the  major  grain,  oilseed,  and  cotton  crops.  A  drop  of 
a  third  is  indicated  for  cotton  acreage  reflecting  growers' 
responses  to  prices  that  dropped  to  less  than  Half  of 
year-ago  levels  because  of  shrinking  demand.  Taking  up 
the  apparent  loss  in  cotton  acreage  will  be  winter  wheat, 
sorghum,  and  barley  in  the  Southwest  and  West  and 
soybeans  in  the  South.  Winter  wheat  acreage  is  estimated 
to  be  up  3  million  or  6%  from  1974.  Prospective 
soybean  acreage  of  almost  58  million  would  be  up  4 
million  from  1974  and  a  million  above  the  peak  in  1973. 

Why  the  big  shift  in  acreages?  Farmers  in  the 
Southern  half  of  the  Nation  may  be  going  in  for  more 
double  cropping— following  harvest  of  winter  planted 
grains  (such  as  wheat,  oats,  and  barley)  with  early 
summer  planted  soybeans  or  sorghum.  Double  cropping 
could  be  a  means  for  quick  recovery  for  farmers  whose 
crops  and  income  were  hard  hit  by  inclement  weather  in 
1974.  Although  double  cropping  usually  leads  to  lower 
yields  for  the  second  crop,  returns  per  acre  still  tend  to 
be  greater.  Double  cropping  practices  limit  corn 
planting's  because  of  the  lengthy  corn  growing  season.  In 
addition,  acreage  costs  of  producing  wheat,  barley,  and 
soybeans  are  less  than  for  corn  or  cotton,  because  good 
production  practices  for  the  latter  require  more 
fertilizer,  special  seed,  and  extensive  use  of  herbicides 
and  pesticides. 


Feed  grains  January  1  prospective  plantings  with  comparisons 


Crop  of- 


Corn 

1971  

1972   

1973   

1974   

1975   

Sorghum 
1971  

1972   ."  . 

1973   

1974   

1975   

Oats 

1971  

1972   

1973   

1974   

1975   

Barley 

1971  

1972   

1973   

1974   

1975   

Total  Feed  grains 
1971  

1972   

1973   

1974   

1975   


Prospective 


Jan.  1 


March  1 


July  1 
Forecast 


Jan.  1 
(following 
year) 


Million      Million      Million  Million 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

71.0 

71.5 

74.7 

74.1 

71.2 

68.5 

66.8 

66.8 

71.5 

71.6 

72.5 

71.6 

78.8 

78.8 

77.7 

77.7 

77.4 

20.2 

20.2 

20.7 

21.3 

19.8 

18.4 

17.4 

17.5 

19.1 

17.5 

19.5 

19.3 

19.6 

19.0 

17.8 

17.7 

19.4 

23.5 

23.2 

21.9 

22.0 

21.1 

21.0 

20.5 

20.3 

20.5 

20.5 

19.4 

19.2 

19.0 

18.9 

18.3 

18.1 

17.5 

11.0 

10.9 

11.2 

11.1 

10.1 

10.4 

10.5 

10.6 

10.5 

11.0 

11.4 

11.3 

9.6 

9.5 

9.2 

9.1 

9.8 

125.8 

125.8 

128.5 

128.5 

122.2 

118.3 

115.2 

115.2 

121.6 

120.6 

122.8 

121.4 

127.0 

126.2 

123.0 

122.6 

124.1 


Hybrid  seed  corn  output  in  1974  suffered  from  the 
same  weather  adversities  as  the  commercial  crop  but 
supplies  this  year  likely  will  be  adequate  for  the  acreage 
indicated,  though  higher  priced.  Growers  may  not  be 
able  to  get  their  preferred  varieties  and  the  germination 
rate  may  be  lower  than  last  year. 

Another  prospective  plantings  report  which  will 
update  the  current  intentions  is  scheduled  to  be  released 
on  March  17.  Estimates  of  actual  plantings  will  be 
released  in  July  and  will  be  adjusted  in  subsequent  crop 
reports,  if  necessary. 
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Planted  Acreage 


1973 

1974 

Indicated 
1975' 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

71.9 

77.7 

77.4 

Sorghum  

19.2 

17.7 

19.4 

Oats  

19.1 

18.1 

17.5 

Barley  

11.2 

9.1 

9.8 

Total  

121.4 

122.6 

124.1 

Wheat 

Winter  

43.2 

52.4 

55.5 

3.0 

4.1 

4.5 

Other  Spring  

12.8 

14.7 

14.1 

Total   

59.0 

71.2 

74.1 

56.7 

53.6 

57.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

Upland  Cotton  

12.4 

13.9 

9.5 

Sugar  Beets 

1.3 

1 .3 

1 .5 

252.5 

264.3 

268.7 

'  Based  on  January  1,  1975  indications. 


Production  Prospects  Clouded 

The  weather  factor  is  deeply  etched  in  producers' 
minds  after  last  year's  sad  experience.  Some  parts  of  the 
feed  grain  belt  are  still  feeling  the  effects  of  last  year's 
drought  particularly  the  western  Corn  Belt  where  subsoil 
moisture  is  deficient.  As  of  early  February,  Indiana 
farmers  had  not  completed  their  corn  and  bean  harvests 
because  of  wet-soft  soils. 

Given  average  planting  and  growing  conditions  next 
year,  average  corn  yields  are  expected  to  fall  within  a 
range  of  87  to  97  bushels  per  harvested  acre.  This  range 
would  produce  a  record  corn  crop  and  total  feed  grain 
production  could  bounce  back  25  to  40%  above  this 
year's  short  165  million  tons.  With  these  levels,  grain 
prices  would  decline  some  from  recent  record  highs.  This 
should  encourage  some  expansion  in  livestock 
production. 

Feeding  Turnaround  to  Take  Time 

With  livestock  and  poultry  producers  adjusting  to 
unfavorable  feeding  conditions,  the  demand  for  feed 
grains  for  livestock  and  poultry  feeding  will  be  weaker  as 
we  progress  into  the  1975/76  feeding  year.  There  is 
some  question  as  to  how  quickly  producers  will  begin  to 
feed  more  grain  in  response  to  improved  feed-livestock 
price  relationships.  The  biological  lag  in  cranking  up 
output  after  animal  inventories  have  been  reduced  tends 
to  slow  down  any  rise  in  domestic  use  of  feed. 

But  it  appears  that  cattle  feeding  could  turn  around 
quickly  because  there  is  already  a  record  large  supply  of 
feeder  cattle  available  for  placement.  Current  and 
expected  livestock-feed  price  ratios  will  determine 
whether  these  cattle  will  go  into  feed  lots  before 


slaughter.  Poultry  producers  can  respond  fairly  quickly 
to  favorable  market  prospects.  Expansion  in  hog 
production  may  take  the  longest  because  of  current 
reductions  in  breeding  stock. 

Strong  Foreign  Demand  Seen 

Foreign  demand  for  U.S.  feed  grains  could  remain 
strong  in  1975/76.  World  grain  stocks  are  at  such  a  low 
ebb  that  it  probably  would  take  2  back-to-back  big  crops 
around  the  world  to  meet  rising  requirements  and  to 
replenish  reserves.  In  addition,  the  higher  world  prices  of 
grains  in  recent  years  have  had  less  impact  in  many  of 
the  major  U.S.  market  countries  because  policies  there 
have  cushioned  them  from  the  abrupt  price  increases. 
There  are  two  important  unknowns  in  the  export 
outlook: 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  positions  in  world  grain  markets. 

2.  Impacts  of  high  fuel  prices  on  the  economies  of 
countries  that  rely  heavily  on  imported  oil  and 
food.  Strong  foreign  imports  thus  far  suggest  that 
food  needs  remain  high  on  the  list  of  national 
priorities. 

Supplies  May  Loosen 

With  "average"  weather  and  possible  record  feed 
grain  crops,  domestic  feed  use  in  1975/76  may  rebound 
almost  as  sharply  as  the  expected  decline  this  season. 
Also,  supplies  would  likely  be  large  enough  for  some 
stock  rebuilding,  even  with  exports  running  at  recent 
record  levels. 


Should  Poor  Weather  Hit  Again 

Although  a  repeat  of  last  year's  disastrous  weather  in 
much  of  the  grain  belt  is  unlikely,  it  is  not  impossible. 
And  with  projected  carryover  at  the  end  of  1974/75 
down  to  minimal  levels,  a  1975  output  that  measured  no 
more  than  1974's  level  would  be  another  serious  blow  to 
the  domestic  livestock  industry.  Major  cutbacks  in 
foreign  demand  from  recent  levels  .  would  not  be 
expected  and  with  this  demand  on  possibly  another  poor 
crop,  prices  would  continue  exceptionally  high  during 
much  of  the  1975/76  season.  In  this  event,  any 
improvement  in  livestock  feed  price  ratios  would  have  to 
come  from  higher  livestock  and  poultry  prices.  But  the 
specter  of  a  record  number  of  cattle  available  for 
slaughter  would  tend  to  curb  sharp  price  advances  for 
cattle.  So  there  likely  would  be  little  reason  for  many 
livestock  and  poultry  producers  to  back  off  from  their 
curtailment  plans.  Cattlemen  would  likely  continue  to 
forage  or  roughage  their  calves  for  slaughter.  Grain 
producers  that  normally  feed  livestock  would  continue 
to  shift  to  strictly  cash  grain  operations. 

All  of  this  would  point  to  a  weaker  domestic  feed 
grain  demand  for  1975/76.  The  magnitude  of  the 
increase  in  disappearance  may  rest  on  the  size  of 
exports.  A  level  near  current  projections  for  the  1974/75 
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marketing  year  would  keep  carryover  stocks  at  minimum 
levels  and  prices  would  be  generally  unfavorable  for  the 
feeding  industry. 

1975  PROGRAM  PROVISIONS 

Provisions  of  the  1975  feed  grain  program  are 
virtually  unchanged  from  1974.  Farmers  have  a  wide 
open  choice  of  what  crops  to  produce  and  how  much. 
As  announced  by  USDA  on  November  27,  the  national 
feed  grain  allotment  is  89  million  acres— the  same  as  for 
1974.  The  allotment  does  not  restrict  the  acreage 
farmers  may  plant,  but  is  the  basis  for  calculating 
deficiency  payments  to  farmers  should  average  farm 
prices  for  the  first  5  months  of  the  marketing  year  fall 
below  target  prices.  The  target  price  for  corn  is  $1.38 
per  bushel,  sorghum  grain,  $2.34  per  cwt.  and  barley, 
$1.13  per  bushel,  unchanged  from  1974. 

The  average  loan  rates  for  1975  are  continued  at  the 
same  levels  as  for  the  1974  crops.  These  loan  rates  are 
$1.10  per  bushel  for  corn,  $.90  for  barley,  $.54  for  oats 
and  $1.85  (per  cwt.)  for  grain  sorghum. 


Feed  grain  and  wheat  loans  will  no  longer  have  fixed 
maturity  dates,  but  will  mature  12  months  from  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  the  loan  was  made.  For 
example,  if  a  corn  farmer  places  his  1975— crop  corn 
under  loan  on  May  10  of  1976,  the  loan  on  that  corn 
wall  mature  on  May  1,  1977.  Producers  will  have  to  bear 
the  cost  of  storage. 

Resale  prices  of  government-owned  feed  grains 
(excluding  variable  carrying  charges)  will  be  a  minimum 
of  $1.?9  per  bushel  for  corn,  $2.70  per  cwt.  for  grain 
sorghum,  $1.30  for  barley,  and  $.78  for  oats.  In  the 
event  that  CCC  acquires  grain  again,  these  price  levels 
will  assure  producers  that  government-owned  grain  will 
be  sold  only  at  prices  above  target  levels.  Except  for 
about  13  million  bushels  of  uncommitted  oats  as  of 
January  31,  the  government's  grain  bins  are  bare.  In  past 
years,  CCC's  resale  policy  for  grains  was  based  on  price 
support  loan  rates,  plus  a  fixed  markup  and  "normal" 
carrying  charges. 

Provisions  of  the  1974  feed  grain  program  were 
detailed  in  the  November  1973  issue  of  the  Feed 
Situation 


SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK  FOR  1974/75 


FEED  GRAINS 


1974  Crop  A  Disappointing  165  Million  Tons 

Poor  weather  dominated  the  1974  feed  grain  crop. 
Mother  Nature  demonstrated  her  influence  by,  holding 
down  planted  acreage,  causing  more  than  the  usual 
acreage  to  be  abandoned  and  sharply  reducing  the  yields 
on  the  acres  that  were  harvested. 

Farmers  in  most  North  Central  States  made  relatively 
good  progress  with  their  fieldwork  during  April  and  by 
late  April  com  planting  in  the  Com  Belt  reached  7% 
planted.  Continued  dry  and  sunny  weather  gave  a  kick 
to  fieldwork  in  May  and  corn  acreage  was  about  27% 
planted  by  May  5,  sharply  ahead  of  the  1973  slow  pace 
and  well  ahead  of  the  average  18%. 

But  then  rain  and  wet  fields  delayed  planting  progress 
the  last  3  weeks  of  May.  Planting  progress  in  the  Corn 
Belt  by  the  end  of  May  at  83%  complete  was  the  same 
stage  as  the  late  1973  season.  Considerable  replanting  of 
corn  was  necessary  in  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  because 
of  poor  germination  and  wet  conditions.  Moisture 
supplies  were  adequate  to  surplus  during  much  of  June, 
but  topsoil  moisture  shortages  became  general  by  July  1. 

July  was  hotter  and  drier  than  normal  over  much  of 
the  Nation  and  the  moisture  shortage  came  at  a  critical 
growing  stage  for  many  of  the  row  crops.  Most  of  the 
Nation's  mid-section  received  below  normal 
precipitation  and  much  of  the  Western  Corn  Belt  had 
less  than  50%  of  normal.  The  hot,  dry  weather  caused 


much  stress  to  row  crops  in  the  North  Central  States  and 
seriously  delayed  crop  development. 

August  temperatures  were  below  normal  but  rainfall 
was  generally  normal  or  above  which  helped  to  relieve 
the  crop  stress  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Nation.  However,  crop  conditions  were  slow  in 
recovering  from  the  hot  dry  weather  of  July  and  most 
States  needed  a  warm  frost-free  September  for  crops  to 
reach  proper  maturity.  But  earlier  than  usual  freezing 
temperatures  occurred  Labor  Day  weekend  in  areas  of 
the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa. 
Killing  frost  again  occurred  in  portions  of  the  Corn  Belt 
during  September  21-23. 

The  net  effect  of  these  weather  ravages  was  a  feed 
grain  crop  of  only  165  million  tons,  down  a  fifth  from 
1973  and  the  smallest  since  the  blight  and  drought  year 
of  1970.  While  planted  acreage  was  up  about  1%,  the 
adverse  weather  caused  growers  to  harvest  2%  fewer 
acres  for  grain.  Of  course,  the  largest  impact  came  on 
yields,  which,  at  1.64  tons  per  acre,  were  down  18%. 


Item 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1974  as 
%  of  1973 

Planted 

(mil.  acres)  .  . 

115.1 

121.4 

122.6 

101 

Harvested 

(Mil.  acres)  .  . 

94.0 

102.3 

100.7 

98 

Rate  of  harvest 

(Percent)  .  .  . 

81.7 

84.4 

82.1 

97 

Yield  (Tons 

per  acre)  .... 

2.13 

2.00 

1.64 

82 

Production 

(Mil.  tons)  .  . 

199.9 

205.0 

165.1 

81 
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Livestock  Producers  Adjusting  to  Unfavorable 
Returns  from  Feeding 

The  impact  of  continuing  unfavorable  livestock-feed 
price  ratios  is  siiowing  up  in  full  force.  Hog  and  poultry 
producers  have  worked  off  inventories  and  for  the  most 
part  the  biological  lag— the  time  it  takes  them  to  feed 
out,  sell  off,  and  crank  down— is  past.  A  record  large 
cattle  herd  is  the  only  remnant  of  the  recent  expansion 
of  the  livestock  and  poultry  feeding  industry,  but  the 
feed  situation  has  drastically  altered  the  placements  into 
feedlots  from  recent  years.  The  number  of  cattle  placed 
in  feedlots  in  1974  was  the  fewest  since  1965. 

The  15%  drop  in  feed  usage  during  July-September 
apparently  served  as  a  forerunner  of  things  to  come 
during  October-December.  The  October-December  20% 
reduction  in  domestic  feed  use  was  greater  than 
anticipated  since  hog  producers  were  still  feeding  out 
their  larger  spring  pig  crop  which  pushed  pork  output  up 
3%  for  the  quarter.  In  addition,  the  crops  feeding  value 
is  below  average  which  increases  feed  requirements. 
Primary  reasons  for  the  lower  usage  appear  to  be: 

1.  Greater  utilization  of  crop  residues  due  to 
relatively  mild  weather  and  good  forage 
conditions. 

2.  Lower  protein  prices  relative  to  grain 
concentrates,  causing  some  substitution  of  protein 
for  grain  for  energy. 

3.  Heavier  feeder  cattle  placed  on  feed  for  shorter 
feeding  periods. 

4.  Feeding  hogs  and  cattle  to  lighter  slaughter 
weights. 

5.  The  continued  shift  from  intensive  concentrate 


Feed  and  Feed  Demand  Indicators 


Item 

1973/74 

1974/75 

Oct.- 
Dec. 

Jan.- 
Mar. 

Apr.- 
June 

July 
Sept. 

Oct.- 
Dec. 

Percent  Change  from 

Previous  Year 

Feed 

Feed  Grains   

-2 

+6 

-1 

-13 

-20 

Total  Grains  

-3 

+  5 

-1 

-18 

-22 

Soybean  Meal  

-6 

+  16 

+  14 

+  50 

-6 

Beef 

Production  

-1 

+  1 

+  12 

+  15 

+6 

Cattle  on  Feed'   

+  2 

-6 

-8 

-21 

-24 

Fed  Slaughter  

-6 

-10 

-1 

-7 

-14 

Live  Slaughter  Weight  .  .  . 

0 

+  2 

+  3 

-1 

-4 

Pork 

Production  

-5 

+3 

+  11 

+  16 

+2 

Live  Slaughter  Weight  .  .  . 

+2 

+  3 

+2 

+  1 

0 

Poultry 

Broiler  Production   

+4 

+6 

+  6 

+3 

-8 

Live  Slaughter  Weight  .  .  . 

+  1 

+  2 

+2 

+2 

Turkey  Production  .  .  . 

+3      +38     +30       +6  -18 

Live  Slaughter  Weight  .  .  . 

0 

+6 

+  1 

+  1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-3 

'  23  States  as  of  the  first  of  the  quarter. 
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feeding  of  cattle  and  calves  to  slaughter  directly 
off  grass  or  roughage  feeding  or  with  only  limited 
feeding  of  concentrates.  Fed  cattle  slaughter  in 
October-December  was  off  14%,  even  though  beef 
output  increased  6%. 
Indicators  point  to  fewer  animals  on  concentrate 
feed:  Cattle  on  Feed  on  January  1  down  26%;  hogs  and 
pigs  on  farms  on  December  1  down  10%;  hog  producers 
intend    to    have    15%    fewer    sows    farrow  during 
December-May  which  could  bring  the  smallest  pig  crop 
for  that  period  since  1935;  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed 
down  22%;  and  layers  on  farms  on  January  1  down  4%. 
These  trends  are  apt  to  continue  for  a  good  part  of  the 
feeding  year,  although  the  rate  of  decline  may  begin  to 
moderate.  A  feeding  turnaround  will  hinge  on  the 
outcome  of  the  1975  feed  grain  crops  and  livestock 
prices  later  in  the  year. 

Projected  domestic  feeding  of  feed  grains  in  1974/75 
is  123  miHion  tons,  about  a  fifth  less  than  last  season  for 
the  greatest  drop  since  1934. 


Selected  livestock  and  poultry  numbers 


Class 

Date 

1973 

1974 

Change 

M  itlion 

Million 

Percent 

head 

head 

Hogs  and  pigs   

June  1 

60.0 

59.4 

-1 

Cattle 

July  1 

On  feed 

13.1 

10.3 

-2 1 

Dairy  cows   

11.4 

11.1 

-2 

Other  cattle  

116.4 

116.9 

+  10 

Total   

• 

130.9 

138.3 

+  6 

Hens  and  pullets 

(laying  age)  

July  1 

283 

278 

-2 

Broilers  slaughtered 

under  Federal 

July- 

Sept. 

746 

756 

+  1 

Hens  and  pullets 

(laying  age)  

Oct.l 

291 

277 

-5 

Broilers  slaughtered 

under  Federal 

Oct.- 

inspection  

Dec. 

715 

651 

-9 

Dec.  1 

61.1 

55.1 

-10 

1974 

1975 

Change 

Million 

Million 

Percent 

head 

head 

Cattle 

Jan.  1 

13.6 

10.2 

11.3 

11.2 

-1 

Other  cattle  

102.8 

110.4 

+  7 

Total   

127.7 

131.8 

+  3 

Hens  and  pullets 

Jan.  1 

295 

282 

-4 

Broilers  placed  for 

marketing  in   

Jan. -Mar. 

758 

696 

-8 

U.S.  Exports  Projected  a  Fourth  Lower; 
Minimal  Year-End  Supply  Still  Seen 

Export  projections  for  the  1974/75  marketing  year 
have  recently  been  raised  to  34  million  short  tons  as 
recent  sales  activity  indicated  heavier  demand  from  East 
and  West  Europe  and  Mexico.   However,  shipments 


would  still  be  well  below  the  record  44  million  tons  last 

season.  Thus,  total  use  of  feed  grains  is  forecast  at  about 
175  million  tons,  a  fifth  below  last  year.  But  even  with 
this  reduction  the  volume  of  use  will  exceed  the  crop  by 
10  million  tons,  reducing  the  carryout  this  fall  to  a 
minimal  13  million  tons. 


WORLD  FEED  GRAIN  SITUATION  ' 


The  world  feed  grain  situation  is  expected  to  tighten 
during  the  1974/75  season.  World  coarse  grain 
production  for  1974/75  is  now  estimated  at  563.3 
million  tons,  40.6  million  tons  below  last  year's  level. 
Despite  higher  feed  grain  prices,  consumption  is 
expected  to  hold  strong  except  in  the  United  States.  A 
projected  4.8%  reduction  in  world  usage  to  577.5 
million  tons  is  due  primarily  to  U.S.  feeding 
adjustments.  World  1974/75  ending  stocks  are  expected 
to  dip  again  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  39.5  million  tons 
from  53.7  million  a  year  earlier.^ 

The  major  factors  that  continue  to  affect  the  world 
coarse  grain  situation  are  reductions  in  U.S.  coarse  grain 
output  and  adverse  weather  that  has  reduced  the 
Canadian  and  East  European  crops. 

Projected  1974/75  (July-June)  world  coarse  grain 
exports,  at  66.0  million  tons,  are  down  15.2%  from 
1973/74.  Japan,  the  leading  importer,  is  expected  to 
receive  about  a  fifth  of  these  exports. 

U.S.  Leads  Production  and  Exports 

The  U.S.  accounts  for  about  a  fourth  of  the  world 
feed  grain  production  and  almost  a  half  of  world 
exports.  The  decline  in  the  U.S.  feed  grain  crop  has 
tightened  the  world  market.  U.S.  feed  grain  production 
for  1974  at  150.0  million  metric  tons,  a  fifth  below 
1973.  U.S.  exports  are  now  (1974/75-July-June 
marketing  year)  projected  at  30.2  million  tons, 
compared  with  around  43.8  million  tons  last  year. 

No  change  in  USSR  Coarse  Grain  Output 

USSR  coarse  grain  output  for  1974/75  is  projected  at 
97.0  million  tons,  as  shown  below.  USSR  has  been  active 
in  the  world  grain  market  and  is  projected  to  import 
about  6  million  tons  of  grain  during  July  1974— June 
1975,  of  which  2.5  million  tons  will  be  feed  grains. 
Consumption  including  waste  of  coarse  grains  is 
projected  at  101.0  million  tons  for  1974/75,  up  2%  from 
1973/74.  This  reflects  recent  efforts  to  step  up  livestock 
and  poultry  production. 


'  Contributed  by  William  \'.  Hall,  Grains  Program  Area.  Based 
mainly  on  World  Grain  Situation:  Review  and  Outlook.  FAS, 
February.  1975  and  World  Agricultural  Situation.  ERS, 
December  1974.  Data  in  metric  tons. 

^  Stock  data  are  based  on  an  aggregate  of  differing  local 
marketing  years.  Accordingly  this  world  stock  level  should  not  be 
construed  as  presenting  reserves  at  a  fixed  point  in  time. 


USSR:  coarse  grains 


Item 

1971/72 

1972/7  3 

1973/74 

1974/75 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Production     .  . 

70.6 

70.4 

96.6 

97.0 

Imports  .... 

4.3 

5.6 

6.1 

2.5 

Consumption 

72.0 

75.4 

99.3 

101.0 

Canada's  Feed  Grain  Production  Down  15% 

Canada's  feed  grain  production  for  1974  was  set  at 
15.6  million  tons,  down  15%  from  1973.  Adverse 
weather  during  much  of  the  crop  season  accounted  for 
the  decline.  However,  because  of  the  weather  damage  to 
the  wheat  crop,  about  3  million  tons  of  wheat  are 
earmarked  for  feed.  With  a  smaller  crop,  1974/75  feed 
grain  exports  are  expected  to  be  2.2  million  tons,  down 
18.5%  from  1973/74. 


Argentina's  Feed  Grain  Exports 
May  Be  Up  Sharply 

Increased  corn  and  sorghum  harvests  last  April  are 
expected  to  maintain  above  normal  supplies  of  feed 
grain  through  early  1975.  Exports  of  feed  grains  for 
1974/75  July-June  are  projected  at  9.6  million  tons,  up 
17%  over  1973/74. 

Because  of  drought  conditions,  the  harvest  of  small 
grains  (rye,  barley,  and  oats)  which  began  in  November 
is  expected  to  be  down  more  than  40%  from  the 
previous  year  to  1.05  million  tons.  But  corn  plantings 
for  the  harvest  this  spring  are  estimated  up  3%  but 
sorghum  acreage  appears  down.  Argentina's  feed  grain 
harvest  in  early  1975  is  projected  at  16.1  million,  down 
5%  from  1974! 


Australia's  Feed  Grain  Output  Up  9%; 
Exports  Up  26% 

Indications  are  that  feed  grain  output  for  1974/75 
will  be  5.1  million  tons,  9%  above  the  1973/74.  Exports 
for  1974/75  are  projected  at  2.4  million  tons,  up  26%. 
Early  reports  indicate  favorable  weather  in  Australia  and 
above  average  rainfall. 
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South  Africa's  1974/75  Feed  Grain 
Output  Forecast  Down  18% 

Feed  grain  output  for  1974/75  is  projected  at  9.7 
million  tons,  down  18%  from  the  1973/74  record  crop. 
It  is  expected  that  South  Africa  will  have  4.0  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  for  export  in  1974/75.  While  South 
Africa  accounts  for  only  2%  of  the  world  coarse  grain 
production,  it  provides  6%  of  total  exports. 


Western  Europe's  Coarse  Grain  Imports  Down 

Feed  grain  production  for  Western  Europe  is 
projected  at  83.4  million  tons,  800  thousand  tons  above 
the  1973  record  crop.  However,  imports  (net)  are 
projected  at  23.2  million  tons,  down  6%  from  1973/74. 

A  widespread  drought  in  March-June  1974,  followed 
by  damaging  rains  in  some  areas  in  July  and  later  in  the 
season,  were  particularly  damaging  to  corn  output, 
especially  in  France.  But  favorable  weather  in  the 
Mediterranean  area,  in  combination  with  a  general 
increase  in  grain  area  throughout  Western  Europe, 
helped  to  maintain  coarse  grain  output  around  last  year's 
level. 

While  world  coarse  grain  prices  are  substantially 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  feed  demand  in  Western  Europe 
is  expected  to  remain  strong,  holding  around  81.5 
million  metric  tons.  It  appears  that  wheat  feeding  could 
be  up  as  much  as  2.1  million  tons. 

The  European  Community  Commision  has  proposed 
that  support  prices  for  grains  be  increased  for  the 
1975/76  marketing  year,  for  rye  12%,  corn  11%,  and 
barley  10%.  Recent  declines  in  world  prices  have 
triggered  EC  import  levies  which  as  of  January  28  were 
$28.29  per  ton  for  wheat,  $18.50  for  corn  and  $22.44 
for  sorghum. 


East  Europe's  1974/75  Output  Slightly  Down: 
Imports  Up  a  Half 

Eastern  Europe's  feed  grain  output  for  1974/75  is 
projected  at  53.2  million  tons,  2%  below  1973/74. 
Imports  of  feed  grains  for  1974/75  are  projected  at  5.3 
million  tons,  up  51%  partly  due  to  increased  livestock 
numbers  in  the  northern  importing  countries, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  East  Germany. 

Japan's  Feed  Grain  Imports  Down 

Japan's  feed  grain  imports  for  1974/75  are  projected 
at  12.4  million  tons,  down  11.4%.  Reduced  U.S.  supplies 
will  likely  cut  corn  imports  from  the  U.S.  in  fiscal  year 
1974/75,  but  shipments  from  Thailand  and  South  Africa 
should  increase.  Total  1974  livestock  production  in 
Japan  is  estimated  to  be  up  about  4%  but  it  appears  that 
higher  feed  costs  are  contributing  to  a  slow  down  in  the 
growth  of  the  feeding  industry. 


CORN 

Crop  Down  18%  at  Final  Count 

The  final  estimate  of  the  1974  corn  crop  was  4.65 
billion  bushels,  18%  less  than  production  in  each  of  the 
past  3  years.  The  estimate  was  raised  30  million  bushels 
from  November  as  acreage  harvested  for  grain  was  upped 
IV2  million  to  65  million  acres,  apparently  reflecting  less 
abandonment  than  earlier  expected.  However,  yields 
were  trimmed  (for  the  fourth  time  since  August)  to  71 
bushels  per  acre,  20  bushels  below  1973  and  26  below 
the  record  high  in  1972. 

Especially  hard  hit  by  the  drought  last  July  were  the 
Western  Corn  Belt  States  where  yields  fell  28  bushels  in 
Iowa,  25  bushels  in  Nebraska,  and  32  bushels  in 
Minnesota.  Earlier  than  usual  autumn  frosts  were  a 
major  factor  reducing  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  crop;  yields 
dropped  31  bushels  in  Indiana  and  20  bushels  in  Illinois. 
Prior  to  the  frosts,  prospective  yields  in  this  portion  of 
the  Corn  Belt  were  down  only  about  10  to  15%. 

In  other  States,  yields  were  generally  good.  For 
example,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  Pennsylvania  had 
record  or  near-record  yields  in  1974.  The  average  yield 
in  North  Carolina  was  down  only  8  bushels.  With  record 
high  prices,  producers  in  these  four  States  could  realize 
higher  returns  despite  sharply  higher  costs  of  production 
in  1974. 


Corn  Yields 


1972 

1973 

1974 

Change 
from  1973 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

per  acre 

per  acre 

per  acre 

per  acre 

Illinois  

110 

103 

83 

-20 

104 

102 

71 

-31 

Ohio  

92 

79 

73 

-  6 

83 

79 

61 

-18 

Wisconsin  .  .  .  . 

95 

83 

68 

-15 

Iowa   

116 

107 

80 

-27 

Nebraska  

104 

94 

68 

-26 

Kansas  

104 

100 

76 

-24 

Missouri   

91 

88 

55 

-33 

Minnesota  .  .  .  . 

93 

93 

61 

-32 

S.  Dakota   .  .  .  . 

64 

54 

33 

-21 

Georgia  

52 

48 

56 

+  8 

Kentucky   .  .  .  . 

86 

85 

85 

0 

N.  Carolina  .  .  . 

80 

82 

74 

-8 

Pennsylvania  .  . 

72 

78 

81 

+  3 

In  1974,  the  application  rate  for  nitrogen  on  corn 
land  averaged  IO2V2  pounds  per  acre  for  19  States 
surveyed  for  fertilizer  use.  This  rate  was  10%  less  than  in 
1973  and  may  have  reflected  difficulty  in  securing 
nitrogen,  despite  a  10%  increase  in  the  net  domestic 
supply.  Many  farmers  reportedly,  did  not  get  the 
fertilizer  they  desired— even  at  higher  prices.  In  addition, 
adverse  weather  before  and  after  planting  may  have 
caused   some   farmers   to  reduce  fertilizer  use.  The 
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CORN  SUPPLY  AND  DISAPPEARANCE 
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application  rate  of  P^O;  on  land  receiving  phosphate 
was  62  pounds  per  acre,  2  pounds  less  than  in  1973.  This 
decrease  was  logical  because  the  net  domestic  supply  of 
phosphate  was  unchanged  while  corn  acreage  increased 
9%.  Application  on  corn  land  receiving  potash  averaged 
73  pounds  per  acre,  up  from  71  pounds  in  1973. 

With  the  small  carryover  of  483  million  bushels  last 
October  1,  the  supply  of  corn  for  the  1974/75 
marketing  season  totaled  5.1  billion  bushels,  19%  under 
a  year  earlier  and  even  slightly  under  the  small  supply  in 
the  1970/71  blight  year.  However,  the  big  difference  is 
the  demand  pull.  In  1970/71,  the  small  supply,  together 
with  higher  prices  and  unfavorable  livestock/feed  price 
ratios,  reduced  total  use  to  4'/2  billion  bushels,  resulting 
in  a  carryout  of  667  million  bushels.  This  year's  demand 
(especially  export)  is  much  greater.  However,  the  limited 
supply  and  poor  livestock/feed  price  ratios  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  will  reduce  use  to  around  4.8 
billion,  leaving  only  minimal  carryout  stocks  of  around 
30  million  bushels. 

January  Stocks  Off  19% 

Disappearance  of  corn  in  October-December  resuked 
in  January  1  stocks  of  3.6  billion  bushels,  or  19%  less 
than  a  year  earlier.  The  January  1  stocks  included  about 
49  million  bushels  under  loan.  Since  government  bins  are 
bare,  virtually  all  the  supply  available  for  the  market  is 
privately  controlled. 

Although  January  1,  1975,  stocks  were  somewhat 
larger  than  expected,  indicated  disappearance  closely 
reflects  the  adjustments  of  the  financially  troubled 
domestic  feeding  industries  to  short  supplies  and  high 
prices  of  feed,  the  staggering  economy,  and  the 
uncertainties  that  lie  ahead. 

Feed  Use  Drops  Sharply  in  October-December 

Domestic  use  of  corn  was  extremely  light  during 
October-December  as  the  U.S.  livestock  industry 
continued  to  gear  down  in  response  to  short  supplies  and 
high  prices.  The  1.23  billion  bushels  consumed 
domestically  was  21%  less  than  a  year  ago.  This  followed 
a  14%  drop  in  corn  usage  during  July-September.  Besides 
having  fewer  animals  on  feed,  cattlemen  apparently 
relied  more  than  usual  on  crop  residues,  pastures,  and 
ranges  during  the  mild  fall,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  a 
record  volume  of  hay  in  order  to  conserve  high-priced 
grain.  Also  hog  and  poultry  producers  were  cutting  back 
because  of  unfavorable  product/feed  price  ratios. 

Another  factor  to  examine  in  feed  consumption  is  its 
relationship  to  meat  output.  Traditionally,  heavy  feed 
consumption  is  associated  with  heavy  meat  output  when 
feed  supplies  and  animal  numbers  are  consistently  rising. 
But  when  the  trend  of  one  or  both  is  interrupted  by 
abnormal  events,  the  relationship  of  feed  intake  to  meat 
output  may  depart  drastically  from  the  norm.  To 
illustrate,  domestic  feed  consumption  in  1972/73  and 
1973/74  was  heavy  relative  to  the  production  of  meat, 


milk,  and  eggs.  During  this  period,  stockmen  were 
building  herds,  and  slaughter  weights  were  exceptionally 
heavy  because  of  producer  holding  actions,  which  led  to 
unprecedentedly  heavy  feed  usage  relative  to  meat 
output.  But  beginning  last  summer,  the  dramatic  shift  to 
nonfed  cattle  plus  extensive  culling  of  breeding  herds 
and  flopks  by  the  livestock  and  poultry  industries 
brought  a  sharp  drop  in  feed  consumption  during 
July-September.  And  for  1974/75  we  can  expect  to  see 
comparatively  light  feeding  in  relation  to  meat  output. 


Meat,  milk  and  eggs  production 


Psri  od 

Fed 
beef' 

Pork 

Broilers 

and 
turkeys 

Milk 

Eggs 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Billion 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  pounds 

1972/73 

Oct. -Dec  

4,410 

3,507 

2,592 

27.9 

2,080 

4,210 

3,262 

2,017 

28.8 

2,185 

Apr. -June  

3,990 

2,178 

2,269 

31.9 

2,211 

July-Sept  

3,800 

2.791 

2,618 

28.4 

2,132 

Total  

16,410 

12,738 

9,496 

117.0 

8,608 

1973/74 

Oct. -Dec  

4,180 

3,347 

2,680 

26.6 

2,185 

Jan. -Mar  

3,910 

3,770 

2,173 

27.9 

2,171 

Apr. -June   

4,115 

3,540 

2.458 

31.4 

2,185 

3,684 

3,247 

2,725 

28.8 

2,107 

15,889 

13,904 

10,036 

114.7 

8,648 

1974/75 

Oct.-Dec  

3,614 

3,431 

2,583 

26.8 

2,109 

'  Estimated  from  Commercial  Slaughter. 


Domestic  feeding  of  corn  in  1974/75  is  estimated  at 
3.4  billion  bushels,  a  fifth  less  than  in  1973/74.  This 
year's  corn  disappearance  is  being  determined  largely  by 
the  smaller  available  supply,  with  higher  prices 
performing  a  rationing  function.  Both  the  domestic  feed 
and  export  industries  are  adjusting  their  usage  downward 
from  the  exceptionally  high  levels  in  each  of  the  past  2 
seasons. 

Grain  use  by  the  domestic  food  and  alcoholic 
beverage  industries,  which  is  fairly  inelastic  to  price,  is 
likely  an  exception.  Demand  for  the  products  of  dry  and 
wet  processing  industries  and  the  alcohol  and  distilled 
beverage  industries  remains  strong,  with  much  of  the 
rising  cost  of  raw  materials  and  processing  being  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  High  prices  of  sugar  have  stimulated 
new  demand  for  corn-based  sweeteners— particularly 
high-fructose  sugars.  Processing  capacity  is  the  major 
short-run  constraint,  but  processors  are  expanding 
capacity  and  it  appears  that  the  shift  to  corn  sweeteners 
will  take  on  a  long  run  character. 

Because  of  the  increased  use  of  corn  sweeteners,  the 
estimated  food  and  industrial  use  of  corn  in  1974/75  has 
been  raised  15  million  bushels.  But  if  the  current 
economic  recession  is  lengthy,  the  demand  for  grain 
going  into  processed  products  may  turn  out  less  than 
projected. 
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First  Quarter  Exports  Heavy 

After  a  slow  start  in  October,  corn  exports  picked  up 
momentum  in  November  and  December  and  totaled  272 
million  bushels  for  the  quarter,  second  only  to  the 
record  320  million  moved  a  year  earlier.  Last  fall  it 
looked  as  though  exports  might  be  lighter  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  and  heavier  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
This  forecast  was  based  on  reports  that  many  contracts 
had  no  fixed  price  and  importers  might  wait  for  a 
declining  market  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
However,  it  now  appears  that  importers  took  advantage 
of  the  declining  market  last  fall.  Export  movements 
during  January  continued  strong,  averaging  28  million 
bushels  weekly. 

The  pattern  of  exports  in  1974/75  may  be  similar  to 
last  year— heavier  in  the  first  half  than  the  last  when 
Southern  Hemisphere  coarse  grains  are  coming  on  the 
market.  U.S.  corn  exports  in  1974/75  are  now  projected 
at  975  million  bushels;  exports  over  the  past  2  years 
were  close  to  1.25  billion  bushels.  As  of  late  January, 
the  cumulative  export  movement  and  volume  of 
outstanding  sales  combined  totaled  about  1.4  billion 
bushels,  or  more  than  the  export  bookings  peak  of  1.3 
billion  bushels  reached  in  October  1973  for  the  1973/74 
season.  However,  the  short  U.S.  1974  crop  and 
speculative  buying  suggests  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
sales  contracts  may  be  cancelled  or  carried  over  into  the 
1975/76  season.  ^ 

Market  Downturn  Linked  to  Weakened  Feed  Demand 

In  the  August  and  November  issues  of  the  Feed 
Situation  it  was  indicated  that  despite  the  short  corn 
crop,  runaway  prices  in  1974/75  were  not  anticipated 
because  of  weakening  demand  from  the  domestic 
livestock  sector.  But,  the  market  was  not  expected  to 
weaken  so  early  during  the  marketing  season.  Except  for 
a  couple  of  shortlived  runups,  the  Chicago  market  has 
generally  declined  from  a  peak  of  $3.96  per  bushel  early 
last  October  to  around  $3.10  in  February. 

Also,  export  demand  was  expected  to  continue 
comparatively  strong  as  it  has,  despite  the  higher  prices. 
Consequently,  prices  were  expected  to  continue  at 
record  levels  until  1975  crop  prospects  become  clearer 
this  summer.  While  a  decline  in  October-December  feed 
usage  of  corn  was  anticipated,  the  whopping  21%  drop 
from  a  year  earlier,  the  biggest  percentage  drop  since 
1934,  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise. 

Also,  we  did  not  foretell  the  severity  of  the  Nation's 
economic  recession  and  its  potential  impact  on 
commodity  prices.  In  recent  years  we  have  not 
associated  an  economic  down  turn  with  declining  market 
prices  or  dramatic  cutbacks  in  feed  demand.  In  addition, 
the  present  high  rate  of  unemployment  coupled  with 


^Recommended  reading  for  a  more  thorough  understanding 
of  buying  and  selling  grain  on  international  markets:  Foreign 
Agriculture,  December  9  and  December  16  issues,  1974,  Articles 
by  Peter  B.  Pauli,  F  AS,  USDA. 


Costs  and  Returns  of  Feeding  Corn  Belt  Cattle  and  Hogs, 
Mid-January  1975 


Cattle 

Hogs 

Prices: 

27.40 

63.90 

3.05 

3.05 

9.10 

10.65 

46.00 

... 

22.80 

— 

Production  costs,  ^  per  lb.'  : 

15.7 

13.1 

17.6 

21.5 

5.1 

6 .8 

38.4 

4 1 .4 

Returns: 

June  Futures 

38.9 

Net  margin 

+0.5 

+  3.8 

Market  price 

t  per  lb  

36.5 

39.2 

'  Prorated  on  market  weight  of  animal:  steers,  1,050  pounds, 
hogs  220  pounds. 


Detailed  methodology  carried  in  tables.  1  and  4  in  November 
1974  issue  of  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation. 

high  feed  costs  may  have  caused  some  owners  to 
eliminate  animals  kept  for  pleasure  or  for  sideline 
businesses. 

If  weather  is  normal  for  both  spring  planting  and 
summer  growing,  the  recent  exceptionally  high  feed 
costs  may  become  economic  history  by  year's  end.  New 
crop  December  corn  futures  in  late  January  were  around 
$2.85  per  bushel,  70  cents  less  than  the  season  high  for 
that  contract.  Export  demand  continues  at  a  strong  pace 
but  is  being  overshadowed  by  the  weaker  domestic 
demand  and  the  possibility  of  a  big  increase  in  1975 
production.  But  as  available  supplies  are  used  up, 
substantial  price  fluctuations  are  still  possible. 

Corn  Crop  Value  at  Record  $16  Billion 

The  value  of  the  1974  corn  crop  may  total  around 
$16  billion,  nearly  $2  billion  more  than  in  1973  and 
almost  2.4  times  the  value  of  the  crop  5  years  ago  (table 
15).  This  continues  the  sharp  upward  trend  that  has 
been  underway  for  several  years.  Prices  have  been  the 
major  force  behind  increasing  values  of  crops.  While 
production  in  1974  was  only  13%  more  than  in  1964, 
this  year's  price  may  nearly  triple  that  received  by 
farmers  a  decade  ago. 

SORGHUM 

The  sorghum  supply  for  1974/75  is  estimated  at  689 
million  bushels,  31%  less  than  in  1973/74  because  of 
sharply  reduced  carryover  stocks  and  a  crop  almost  a 
third  smaller  than  in  1973.  Both  domestic  usage  and 
exports,  therefore,  are  expected  to  be  smaller  than  last 
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year  and  carryover  stocks  next  October  1  are  expected 
to  decline  again.  For  the  1974/75  marketing  year  as  a 
wiioie,  domestic  usage  is  expected  to  be  down  about  a 
tiiird  to  around  494  million  bushels,  and  exports  to  be 
down  by  a  fourth  to  around  175  million  bushels. 

On  January  1,  1975  stocks  of  sorghum  in  all  positions 
totaled  381  million  bushels,  41%  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Thus,  the  indicated  disappearance  in  October-December 
1974  totaled  308  million  bushels,  14%  less  than  a  year 
earlier.  This  included  a  15%  reduction  in  domestic  usage 
to  262  million  bushels  and  an  18%  reduction  in  exports 
to  46  million.  The  domestic  usage  was  somewhat  heavier 
than  anticipated  in  view  of  the  28%  fewer  cattle  on  feed 
in  those  western  States  that  consume  sizeable  amounts 
of  sorghum.  Negligible  wheat  feeding  in 
October-December  apparently  contributed  to  the 
relatively  heavy  feeding  of  grain  sorghum. 

In  recent  years,  around  half  of  U.S.  exports  of 
sorghum  have  gone  to  Japan.  Israel  has  taken  from 
around  a  tenth  to  a  fifth  of  the  total,  and  Venezuela  and 
India  each  usually  has  accounted  for  a  little  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  total.  Of  the  outstanding  export  sales 
totaling  157  million  bushels  for  shipment  from  late 
January  through  September,  the  bulk  was  to  Japan 
(61%),  Israel  (13%),  and  the  European  Community 
(11%). 


Prices  of  sorghum  in  general  follow  changes  in  corn 
prices,  but  in  1973/74,  prices  of  grain  sorghum  were 
lower  in  relation  to  corn  prices  than  in  the  two 
preceding  marketing  years.  In  October-December  1974, 
prices  of  sorghum  rose  slightly  in  relation  to  corn,  but 
the  relationship  continues  below  two  and  three  years 
ago. 

Acreage  planted  to  sorghum  in  1975  is  expected  to  be 
almost  19V2  million  acres,  10%  more  than  in  1974,  based 
on  the  January  1  survey  of  grower  intentions.  Texas,  the 
leading  producing  State,  is  expected  to  account  for  most 
of  the  increase,  with  plantings  of  9  million  acres,  an 
increase  of  VA  million  acres  out  of  the  total  U.S. 
increase  of  1.7  million  acres.  The  increased  sorghum 
acreage  apparently  will  come  primarily  from  reduced 
plantings  of  upland  cotton  and  from  land  of  early 
summer  harvested  crops.  Plantings  of  all  other  crops  in 
Texas,  however,  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  1974, 
with  a  net  increase  of  almost  5%  in  crop  acreage. 

In  contrast,  plantings  in  Kansas,  the  second  largest 
sorghum  producing  State,  are  expected  to  total  3.9 
million  acres,  down  0.2  million  acres  from  1974. 
Substantially  larger  winter  wheat  plantings  have  taken 
acreage  from  corn  and  sorghum  plantings.  Plantings  in 
Nebraska,  the  third  ranking  State,  are  expected  to  be 
down  50  thousand  acres  to  2,170  thousand  acres. 


GRAIN  SORGHUM  SUPPLY  AND  DISAPPEARANCE 

MIL.  BU. 

PrnHiirtiAn   

Exports 
Domestic  Use 


666 


Production 
Carryover  f;^ 

I 


(Oi 

175 


1972/73    1973/74  1974/75    1975/76  1976/77 

YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER 


1973PREL/MIMARY  1974-75  PROJECTED 
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OATS 

The  1974/75  oat  supply,  totaling  878  million  bushels, 
is  down  18%  from  the  year  before  because  of  a  7% 
decline  in  1974  production  and  low  carryover  stocks. 
This  is  resulting  in  substantially  smaller  disappearance 
and  sharply  higher  prices  than  1973/74's  already  high 
prices. 

Total  disappearance  in  1974/75  is  projected  at  725 
million  bushels,  12%  below  a  year  earlier.  Domestic  feed 
usage  is  expected  to  be  down  about  a  tenth  to  around 
607  million  bushels  and  domestic  use  for  food  and  seed 
to  about  93  million  bushels  from  98  million,  for  a 
reduction  of  8%  in  domestic  usage.  Exports,  which 
totaled  58  million  bushels  in  1973/74,  are  expected  to 
be  down  by  more  than  half  to  about  25  million  bushels. 

Total  disappearance  in  the  first  6  months  of  1974/75 
was  down  17%,  virtually  identical  to  the  reduction  in 
this  year's  supply.  This  was  the  result  of  a  decline  of 
12%  in  domestic  disappearance  and  a  58%  drop  in 
exports. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  oats  averaged  $1.62  in 
January,  up  from  $1.32  a  year  earlier.  In  July-January, 
prices  received  for  oats  averaged  $1.58  per  bushel, 
substantially  more  than  the  $1.12  average  received  in 
that  period  a  year  earlier. 

Milling  quality  oats  have  been  in  relatively  short 
supply  this  year  and  have  commanded  substantial  price 
premiums.  A  somewhat  larger  than  usual  part  of  the 
crop  has  failed  to  meet  test  weights  as  a  result  of 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  last  summer.  In 
mid-January,  ordinary  oats  were  around  $1.67  per 
bushel  at  Minneapolis  and  light  offerings  of  milling 
quality  oats  were  selling  at  $1.82. 

If  farmers'  January  planting  intentions  are  carried  out, 
oat  plantings  national  basis  for  1975  will  be  down  to 
around  17'/2  million  acres,  a  decline  of  about  600 
thousand  acres  or  4%  from  1974.  Plantings  would  be 
down  in  5  of  the  top  6  producing  States  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Texas  with  by 
far  the  largest  reduction  in  Texas,  down  0.5  million  acres 
to  1.3  million  acres.  Smaller  plantings  in  Texas  would 
account  for  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  net  reduction  in  oat 
acreage.  Farmers  in  Iowa  plan  about  the  same  acreage  as 
in  1974. 

BARLEV 

Supplies  Short 

The  final  estimate  of  1974  production  was  308 
million  bushels,  27%  below  a  year  earlier  and  the 
smallest  outturn  since  1953.  January  1  stocks  were 
estimated  at  229  million  bushels,  down  29%  from  last 
year.  Off-farm  stocks  were  down  10%  while  on-farm 
were  off  39%.  About  55%  of  the  stocks  were  on  farms 
compared  to  65%  a  year  ago.  All  the  stocks  are  privately 
owned. 

*By  Walter  Held,  Grains  Program  Area,  CED,  ERS. 


Feed  Demand  Down— Malt  Demand  Up 

The  first  half  of  the  1974/75  marketing  year  was 
characterized  by  heavy  malt  barley  demand  and  light 
feed  barley  demand.  Occasional  surges  and  shortages  in 
movements  were  caused  by  corresponding  short-run 
fluctuations  in  prices.  These  movements  perhaps  were 
associated  with  several  factors  including  strikes,  seasonal 
processing  needs,  and  rejections  of  some  malt  offerings. 
A  short  supply  of  high  quality  malting  barley  resulted  in 
maltsters  taking  better  grade  feed  barley  offerings  in 
some  cases.  At  the  same  time  a  higher  percentage  of 
offerings  were  being  rejected  by  maltsters. 

Domestic  feed  use,  down  25%,  has  been  sluggish  so  far 
this  marketing  year.  In  contrast,  the  ever-growing  malt 
barley  demand  has  kept  pace  with  recent  upward  trends. 
Much  higher  than  normal  exports  of  malt  barley  to 
Mexico  and  other  foreign  countries  more  than  offset 
higher  imports  from  Canada.  Increased  total  demand  for 
malt  and  lower  supplies  gave  strength  to  malt  barley 
prices,  opening  an  unprecedented  $2  gap  between  feed 
and  malting  barley  on  some  markets. 


Exports  Down— Imports  Up 

Although  exports  of  malt  will  be  up,  total  barley 
exports  in  1974/75  are  estimated  to  be  40-45  million 
bushels  below  the  88  million  exported  in  1973/74.  Total 
imports  in  1974/75  are  estimated  to  be  20  million 
bushels,  about  double  the  1973/74  level  with 
movements  of  malt  barley  accounting  for  the  increase. 


Feed  Barley  Prices  Declining 

In  the  last  2  months  of  1974  the  feed  barley  price 
dropped  as  much  as  $15  a  ton.  The  feed  barley  price 
dropped  relative  to  corn  prices  on  the  Midwest  markets. 
In  January  the  price  of  Minneapolis  No.  3  or  better  feed 
barley  was  103%  of  the  Chicago  No.  2  yellow  corn  price, 
whereas  back  in  November  barley  prices  were  106%  of 
corn  prices. 

Conversely  on  the  Portland  market.  No.  2  Western, 
45-lb.  and  No.  2  Montana  feed  barley  prices  were  104% 
of  the  No.  2  Yellow  Eastern  corn  price  in  November 
1974  and  107%  of  the  corn  price  as  of  January  1975. 

As  we  enter  the  third  quarter  of  the  1974/75  barley 
marketing  year,  it  appears  that  weakened  demand  for 
feed  barley  will  continue  because  of  relative  low  returns 
from  animal  feeding.  Expected  domestic  use  for 
January-June  is  projected  to  total  about  158  million 
bushels,  8%  less  than  a  year  earlier.  As  a  result, 
year-ending  carryout  is  estimated  at  55  million  bushels, 
or  down  approximately  half  from  last  year.  Feed  barley 
prices  may  not  gain  strength  during  the  last  half  of  the 
1974/75  marketing  year  with  low  beef  prices  and  normal 
weather  for  the  1975  crop. 
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1975  Planting  Intentions  8%  Higher 

Plantings  for  1975  crop  barley  will  be  8%  above  1974 
if  farmers  carry  out  their  January  1  plans.  Intended 
increases  are  greatest  for  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
while  Montana  indicated  7%  fewer  acres.  Nevertheless, 
the  1975  acreage  will  still  be  less  than  recent  years, 
reflecting  its  relative  competitive  disadvantage  with 
wheat.  The  anticipated  acreage  increase  over  1974  may 
be  related  to  strong  feed  barley  prices  in  recent  months 
relative  to  corn  prices,  particularly  on  the  Minneapolis 
and  Portland  markets.  In  addition,  malting  varieties  are 
commanding  extraordinary  premium  prices. 

Barley  acreage  has  declined  about  40%  since  the 
mid-1950's.  If  U.S.  barley  becomes  less  important  in 
terms  of  declining  acres,  perhaps  the  trade  will  begin^to 
think  of  it  as  a  specialty  crop  rather  than  a  feed  crop.  In 
this  event,  barley  will  be  moving  into  its  own  markets 
rather  than  being  traded  as  a  feed  grain. 


CONCENTRATE  AND  HIGH-PROTEIN 
FEEDS 

Concentrate  Feed  Supply  Down  18% 

Total  feed  concentrate  supplies  for  1974/75  are 
estimated  at  225  million  tons,  almost  50  million  less 
than  in  1973/74.  Concentrate  feeding  in 
October-December  totaled  50'/2  million  tons,  off  12 
million  from  a  year  ago,  reflecting  the  limited  supply 
and  unfavorable  livestock  and  poultry-feed-price  ratios 
(table  16).  The  beef  and  hog  corn-price  ratios  have 
generally  been  under  15  since  February  1974;  milk  feed 
prices  have  dropped  from  1.5  to  1.1;  broiler  feed 
price-ratios  have  been  less  than  2.8  over  the  last  12 
month;  turkey  feed  price  relationships  have  been  below 
4.0  for  a  year.  But  egg  feed  price  ratios  have  been  fair 
for  the  past  6  months  at  mostly  between  5.6  and  7.2. 

Total  Supply  of  Processed  Feeds  Down 
Only  Moderately 

Processed  feeds  (oilseed  meals,  animal  protein  feed, 
grain  protein  feeds  and  other  mill  feed  products) 
available  for  livestock  and  poultry  feed  likely  will  drop 
to  about  32  million  tons,  only  a  little  below  the  33  or 
34-million-ton  levels  of  recent  years.  Even  though 
livestock  and  poultry  numbers  are  declining,  demand 
continues  good  for  processed  feed  because  of  the  short 
supply  of  grain  concentrates.  High  protein  meal  prices 
have  weakened  since  last  fall.  Oilseed  meal  prices  are 
down  about  13%  from  October,  reflecting  the  declining 
soybean  meal  market.  Prices  of  animal  protein  feeds 
while  down  5%  from  October,  are  only  about  half  of 
year-ago  high  levels.  Grain  proteins  also  are  down  5% 
from  last  fall  but  are  only  around  5%  under  last  year. 

Market  prices  of  other  feed  ingredients  such  as  wheat 
and  rice  millfeeds,  molasses  and  molasses  beet  pulp. 


Feed  concentrates  consumed  by  livestock  and  poultry 


Year  beginning  October' 

1972 

1973 

1974' 

Million 

Million 

Million 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Annually: 

Concentrates 

Supply  

288.0 

273.8 

225.2 

Fed 

Feed  grains  .  .  . 

155.4 

152.5 

123.0 

Wheat  

5.0 

1.7 

5.0 

.5 

.3 

.3 

By  product 

33.8 

34.2 

32.1 

Total,  fed  . 

194.7 

188.7 

160.4 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Grain-consuming 
animal  units' 
Dairy  cattle   .  . 
Cattle  on  feed  . 
Other  cattle  .  . 

Hogs  

Poultry  

Other  livestock 

Total  


Supply  per  GCAU 


Quarterly: 
Concentrates 
Oct. -Dec.  .  . 
Jan. -Mar.  .  . 
Apr. -June 
July-Sept.  . 


Total,  year 


Concentrates  fed 
per  GCAU 
Oct. -Dec.  .  .  . 
Jan. -Mar.  .  .  . 
Apr.-June  .  . 
July-Sept.  .  . 


Total,  year  . 


12.8 

12.5 

21.9 

20.7 

5.0 

5.4 

19.9 

18  0 

18,0 

1.0 

1  8 

79.2 

78.3 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

2.46 

2,41 

Million 

Million 

Million 

tons 

tons 

tons 

64.3 

62.1 

50.5 

49.8 

51.9 

40.0 

40.7 

40.6 

34.0 

194.7 

188.7 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

.81 

.79 

.63 

.66 

.51 

.52 

.51 

.44 

2.46 

2.41 

'  Except  oat  and  barley  supplies  which  start  July  1. 
'  Estimated,  January  1975.  '  Livestock  and  poultry  fed  during 
the  October-September  feeding  year  weighted  by  relative 
consumption  of  grain  and  other  concentrates;  1  unit  is 
equivalent  to  1  milk  cow. 


alfalfa  meal,  and  fats  and  oil  used  in  feed,  also  are 
weaker  than  last  fall.  But  with  declining  livestock 
numbers  the  processed  feed  ingredient  market  perhaps 
would  have  been  weaker,  if  it  were  not  for  the  shortage 
of  grain  supplies.  With  grain  feed  supplies  tightening 
seasonally  as  the  marketing  year  progresses,  prices  of 
processed  feeds  may  stabilize  or  perhaps  strenghten  a 
bit. 
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High  Pretein  Feeds  Down  8%;  But  Not 
As  Much  as  Grain 

Domestic  use  of  protein  feed  (soybean  meal  basis), 
excluding  nonprotein  nitrogen,  is  forecast  at  18.3 
million  tons  in  1974/75,  about  8%  less  than  last  season. 
Oilseed  meal  feeding  is  estimated  at  14.1  million  tons, 
10%  less,  but  the  volume  of  animal  and  grain  proteins 
available  for  feeding  may  change  little  despite  fewer  high 
protein  consuming  livestock  and  poultry.  As  indicated 
earlier,  the  short  supplies  and  high  prices  of  grains  are 
acting  as  a  demand  shifter  for  processed  feed  ingredients. 
Traditionally,  consumption  of  all  feed  concentrates  is 
closely  related  to  the  consumption  of  protein  feed 
because  the  proper  blend  of  protein  feed  and 
carbohydrate  based  grain  is  essential  for  maximum 
feeding  efficiency. 

The  association  between  protein  and  all  concentrate 
feed  is  shown  in  the  chart  below.  Beginning  with 
1972/73  the  feeding  of  natural  protein  feed  dropped 
behind  that  of  the  grain  concentrates.  Much  of  this  drop 
off  may  be  attributed  to  increased  feeding  of  urea  which 
was  in  ample  supply  and  attractively  priced  compared 
with  sharply  rising  prices  of  natural  protein.  The  natural 
protein  situation  in  1972/73  was  clearly  a  case  of  short 
supplies  and  memorable  high  prices.  Although  the 
natural  protein  situation  improved  considerably  'in 
1973/74,  the  traumatic  experience  of  securing  protein 
feed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1973  still  lingered. 


Sluggish  demand  early  in  1974  soon  strengthened  as 
increased  supplies  of  meal  (primarily  because  crushers 
needed  oil  to  meet  exceptionally  strong  demand)  offered 
at  relatively  low  prices  by  processors  enticed  more 
feeders  back  into  the  meal  market.  However,  this 
development  came  too  late  in  the  1973/74  season  to 
raise  protein  feed  usage  near  its  traditional  trend 
position  with  concentrate  feed. 

In  1974/75,  we  expect  that  domestic  protein  feed  use 
will  be  liigh  relative  to  grain  concentrate  feed  use.  Urea 
is  being  priced  out  of  least-cost  rations  for  cattle  by 
strong  fertilizer  demand,  resulting  in  tight  and  high 
priced  supplies.  Thus,  there  will  be  a  greater  pull  on  urea 
for  fertilizer  usage  rather  than  feed  usage. 


Soybean  Meal  Feeding  Slumping,  But  Not 
As  Much  As  Grains 

Declining  numbers  of  livestock  and  poultry  have 
resulted  in  waning  consumption  of  soybean  meal  but  not 
as  much  as  might  be  expected.  During 
October-December,  apparent  domestic  use  (domestic 
disappearance  from  processing  plants)  of  soybean  meal 
totaled  3.2  million  tons,  6%  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
Remember,  domestic  feed  grain  disappearance  was  down 
a  fifth!  It  appears  that  the  use  of  soybean  meal  was 
heavy  in  relation  to  grain  and  may  have  been  used  for 
energy  as  well  as  protein. 


HIGH  PROTEINS  AS  RELATED  TO  ALL  CONCENTRATES  FED 


HIGH  PROTEIN  FEEDS* 
MIL.  TONS 


20 


15 


10 
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Soybean  meal  prices  are  down  from  earlier  in  the 
season  and  are  competitively  priced  with  feed  grains  and 
urea.  Prices  (44%  protein  Decatur)  declined  from  $168 
per  ton  last  October  to  $126  in  January.  During  this 
period  they  averaged  $145,  compared  with  $173  in  that 
period  of  a  year  earlier.  This  weaker  price  structure 
reflects  the  smaller  use  of  soybean  meal  for  domestic 
animal  feeding  and  the  general  overall  drop  in  prices  of 
other  animal  feedstuffs. 

Domestic  disappearance  for  the  1974/75  season  may 
total  between  12  and  12'/2  million  tons  compared  with 
13.8  million  last  year.  Even  though  it  is  priced 
attractively  for  feeding,  fewer  cattle  on  feed  and  smaller 
numbers  of  hogs,  poultry,  and  dairy  animals  are  reducing 
the  requirements  for  soybean  meal. 


HAY  AND  SILAGE 

Hay  Supply  Down;  But  Use  Up 

During  May-December  1974,  hay  disappearance 
totaled  67  million  tons,  a  record  high  (table  3).  This 
compares  with  66  million  tons  in  1973  and  65  million 
tons  in  1972.  While  hay  consumption  has  been  heavier, 
the  final  estimate  of  total  supply  for  1974/75  was  152 
million  tons  or  nearly  7  million  tons  below  a  year  earlier 
and  the  lowest  since  1971/72  (table  2).  January  1, 
1975  stocks,  at  85  million  tons,  are  about  67%  of  1974 
production  whereas  January  1,  1974  stocks  were  69%  of 
the  1973  crop.  Reasons  for  the  heavy  usage  of  hay  this 
season  are  the  record  number  of  cattle  on  hand  outside 
of  feedlots  and  unfavorable  feeding  ratios  that  caused 
beef  and  milk  producers  to  use  more  local  roughages  in 
relation  to  purchases  of  grain  and  other  concentrates. 
Also,  pasture  and  range  feed  conditions  in  some  areas 
were  generally  below  a  year  ago  and  greater 
supplemental  feeding  was  required. 

On  January  1,  1975,  the  Northwest  was  the  only  area 
that  had  more  hay  on  hand  than  a  year  before.  Other 
areas,  except  for  scattered  States,  were  down  from  last 
year  due  mainly  to  drought  reduced  production. 


Starting  with  a  record  high  in  May,  hay  prices 
received  by  farmers  have  remained  strong  this  season.  A 
record  season  average  price  of  about  $50  per  ton  is 
expected  in  1974/75,  about  a  fifth  above  the  1973/74 
average.  Prices  are  higher  this  season  in  all  States  except 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Washington  where  hay  production 
exceeded  197  3's  drought-reduced  levels.  Projected 
increase  for  1974/75  prices  show:  California  up  27%, 
Minnesota  54%,  Wisconsin  10%,  and  New  York  19%. 

Demand  for  hay  should  continue  strong  in  our 
domestic  livestock  industry  and  carryover  stocks  on  May 
1,  1975  will  probably  be  below  the  25'/2-million-ton 
year-earlier  level. 


Corn  Silage  Acreage  Larger;  Sorghum  Lower 

Hot,  dry  weather  during  July  and  widespread  early 
frosts  in  the  upper  Com  Belt  caused  an  unusual  amount 
of  corn  to  be  cut  for  silage  this  season.  Growers  cut  an 
estimated  10.7  million  acres  of  corn  for  silage,  20%  more 
than  in  1973.  Increases  in  corn  silage  acreage  were 
greatest  in  Illinois  (32%),  Indiana  (69%),  Iowa  (36%), 
Kansas  (41%),  Minnesota  (51%),  Missouri  (79%),  and 
Nebraska  (-85%).  Despite  the  larger  acreage,  corn  silage 
production  was  1%  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  totaled 
111.3  million  tons. 

Sorghum  silage  production  totaled  7.2  million  tons  in 
1974.  This  was  25%  below  the  crop  in  1973  and  28% 
below  1972.  The  lower  production  in  1974  was  due  to 
reductions  in  both  acreage  and  yield  from  a  year  earlier. 
Between  1973  and  1974  sorghum  silage  output  fell  29% 
in  Kansas,  34%  in  Nebraska,  39%  in  Oklahoma,  and  26% 
in  Texas. 

Corn  foraged  was  on  768  thousand  acres  which  was 
32%  more  than  in  1973  and  43%  more  than  in  1972. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  total  corn  acreage  harvested  for 
forage  was  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota. 

Acreage  harvested  for  sorghum  forage  was  2.2  million 
acres,  about  the  same  as  in  1973  but  well  below  the  2.5 
million  acres  in  1972.  Texas  had  over  47%  of  the  total  in 
1974. 
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Table    2. — Hay  (all):    Acreage,  supply,  disappearance,  and  prices,  1970-7U 


Item 

Unit 

1970/71 

1971/ r2 

1972/73 

.  1973/7^+ 

;  1974/75 
1/ 

Acreage  harvested 

Mil.  acres 

61.5 

61.4 

59-8 

62.1 

60. 5 

Yield  per  acre 

Tons 

2.06 

2.10 

2.15 

2.17 

2.10 

Carryover  (May  l) 

Mil.  tons 

2k.l 

22.2 

25-5 

24.3 

25.5 

Production 

127.0 

129.1 

128.6 

134.8 

127.0 

Supply 

151.1 

151.3 

154.1 

159.1 

152.5 

Disappearance 

II 

128.9 

125.8 

129.8 

133.6 

Roughage-Consuming 
Animal  Units  (RCAU) 

89.9 

90.5 

92.6 

98.7 

102.8 

Supply  per  RCAU 

Tons 

1  .DO 

1.67 

1  .DO 

1 .61 

1.48 

Disappearance  per  RCAU 

Tons 

1.39 

1.40 

1.35 

Season  price  received 
by  farmers 

$  per  ton 

26.10 

28.10 

31.30 

41.71 

45.08 

Sold  by  farmers 

Mil.  tons 

2k.  k 

25.0 

25 .8 

27 .0 

Proportion  of  crop 

Percent 

19 

19 

20 

20 

Value  of  production 

$  Mil. 

3,078 

3,336 

3,732 

5,023 

5,723 

Value  of  sales 

63h 

704 

808 

1,122 

1/  January  1  indications. 


Table  3  .--Hay:    Supply,  May-December  and  January -April  disappearance  total 
and  per  rou^chage  consuming  animal  unit,  1967-74 


Year 
beginning 
May  1 

Total 
supply 

:  1/ 

May- 
1  Dec. 
1  disap- 
\  pearance 

Jan.  1 

\  stocks 

Following — 

: Jan. -April  : 
:    disap-  : 
:  pearance  : 

April  30  ; 
stocks 

Disappearance 
per 
animal  unit 
May-        ;  Jan.- 
Dec.        :  April 

-  Mil.  tons 

Tons 

1967 

147.0 

58.5 

88.5 

63.6 

24.9 

.62 

.68 

1968 

149.1 

39-k 

89.7 

66.0 

23.7 

.63 

.71 

1969 

149.7 

61.7 

88.0 

63.9 

24.1 

.65 

.68 

1970 

151.1 

63.5 

87.6 

65.4 

22.2 

.71 

.72 

1971 

151-3 

61.9 

89.4 

63.9 

25.5 

.68 

.71 

1972 

154.1 

65.3 

88.8 

64.5 

24.3 

.71 

.70 

1973 

•  159.1 

65.5 

93.6 

68.1 

25-5 

.66 

.69 

1974  2/ 

152.5 

67.3 

85.2 

.65 

1/  Production  plus  May  1  stocks. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  6  .---Feed  grains:    Supply  and  disappearance,  quarterly 


Item 

1972/73 

1973/74  "(Preliminary) 

:  1974/75 
:  (Preliminary) 

Oct.-: 
Dec.  : 

Jan.-: 
Mar.  : 

Apr.-: 
June  : 

July- : 
Sept. : 

Year 

:  Oct.- 
:  Dec. 

:  Jan.-: 
:  Mar.  : 

Apr . - : 
June  : 

July- : 
Sept. : 

Year 

:  Oct.-: 
:  Dec.  : 

Million 

bushels 

CORN 

Supply 

Stocks  (beg .) 
Production 
Imports 
Total 

1,126 
5,573 
1 

6,700 

4,831 

11 
4,831 

3,340 

1/ 
3,340 

1,937 

1/ 
1,937 

1,126 
5,573 
1 

6,700 

709 
1 

.6,357 

4,473 

1/ 
4,473 

2,861 

1/ 
2,861 

1,443 

1/ 
1,443 

709 

5,647 
1 

6,357 

483 

4,651 
1 

5,135 

Disappearance 
Feed 

Food,  seed  &  Ind. 
Total  ddmestic 

1,516 

96 
1,612 

1,089 

100 
1,189 

962 
118 
1,080 

743 
109 
852 

4,310 
423 
4,733 

1,464 
100 
1,564 

1,166 
108 
1,274 

943 
115 
1,058 

623 
112 

735 

4,196 
435 

4,631 

l,l44 
105 
1,249 

Exports 

257 

302 

323 

376 

1,258 

320 

338 

360 

225 

1,243- 

572 

Total  disap- 
pearance 

1,869 

1,491 

1,403 

1,228 

5,991 

1,884 

1,612 

l,4l8 

960 

5,874 

1,521 

Stocks  (end) 

4,831 

3,340 

1,937 

709 

709 

'+,'+73 

2,861 

1,443 

483 

433 

3,614 

SORGHUM 

Supply 

Stocks  (beg.) 
Production 
Imports 
Total 

142 
809 

951 

621 
621 

363 
363 

200 
200 

142 
809 

951 

73 

930 
1,003 

645 
645 

381 
381 

178 
178 

73 

930 
1,003 

61 

d2o 

689 

Disappearance 
Feed 

Food,  seed  &  ind. 
Total  domestic 

281 
2 

283 

199 
1 

200 

122 
2 

124 

58 
1 
59 

660 
6 

666 

301 
1 

302 

197 
1 

198 

146 
3 

149 

58 
1 

59 

702 

6 

708 

261 
1 

262 

Exports 

47 

58 

39 

68 

212 

c  c 
DO 

66 

54 

58 

234 

46 

Total  disap- 
pearance 

330 

258 

163 

127 

878 

358 

264 

203 

117 

942 

308 

Stocks  (end) 

621 

363 

200 

73 

73 

64s 

381 

178 

61 

61 

381 

Continued — 
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Table   6. — Feed  grains:     Supply  and  disappearance,  quarterly 

Continued 


Item 

1972/73 

1973/7*^  (Prfellminary) 

:  I97V75 
:  fPrel.') 

July- 
Sept. 

:  Oct.-- 
:  Dec. 

:  Jan.-  : 
:  Mar.  : 

Apr.- 

June 

;  Year 

:  July- 
:  Sept. 

:  Oct.-  : 
:  Dec.  : 

Jan.- 
Mar. 

:  Apr . - 
:  June 

Year 

:July- 
: Sept . 

Oct.- 
Dec . 

Million  bushels 

OATS 

Supply 

Stocks  (beginning) 
Production 
Imports 
Total 

541 
692 
1 

1,234 

928 
1 

929 

776 
1 

777 

11 
584 

541 
692 
3 

1,236 

410 

667 
1/ 
1,077 

ftnA 
ouo 

1/ 
808 

637 

1/ 
637 

436 

1/ 
436 

1+10 
667 
1/ 
1,077 

255 
621 

1/ 
876 

652 

"1/ 

652 

Disappearance 
Feed 

Food,  seed  &  industry 
Total  domestic 

290 
13 
303 

138 
13 
151 

170 
22 
192 

113 
45 
158 

711 
93 
804 

237 
15 
252 

137 
15 
152 

178 
22 
200 

114 

160 

666 
98 
761+ 

207 
13 
220 

123 
11+ 

137 

Exports 

3 

2 

1 

16 

22 

17 

19 

1 

21 

58 

1+ 

1+ 

Total  disappearance 

306 

153 

193 

174 

826 

269 

171 

201 

181 

822 

221+ 

ll+l 

Stocks  (end) 

928 

776 

584 

410 

410 

808 

637 

1+36 

255 

255 

652 

511 

BARLEY 


Supply 

Stocks  (beginning) 
Production 
Imports 
Total 

Disappearance 
Feed 

Food,  seed  &  industry 
Total  domestic 

Exports 

Total  disappearance 

Stocks  (end) 


TOTAL  FEED  GRAINS 

Supply 

Stocks  (beginning) 
Production 
Imports 
Total 

Disappearance 
Feed 

Food,  seed  &  Industry 
Total  domestic 

Exports 

Total  disappearance 

Stocks  (end) 


:  175 

454 

362 

258 

175 

163 

1+22 

321 

215 

163 

119 

309 

:  423 



423 

1+22 

1+22 

308 

:  3 

7 

1/ 

4 

14 

1 

4 

1 

3 

9 

6 

6 

:  601 

461 

362 

262 

61/ 

586 

1+26 

322 

218 

59I+ 

1+33 

315 

:  101 

56 

52 

29 

238 

98 

1+9 

54 

36 

237 

77 

33 

:  34 

30 

36 

45 

36 

33 

35 

1+6 

39 

39 

:  135 

86 

88 

74 

383 

131+ 

82 

89 

82 

387 

116 

72 

:  12 

13 

16 

25 

66 

30 

23 

18 

17 

88 

8 

11+ 

:  147 

99 

104 

99 

449 

164 

105 

107 

99 

1+75 

12l+ 

86 

:  454 

362 

258 

163 

163 

1+22 

321 

215 

119 

119 

309 

229 

1972/73 

I973/7I+  (Preliminary) 

I97I+/75 
(Prel.) 

:  Oct.- 

:  Jan.- 

Apr .  - 

July- 

:  Hktg.  : 

Oct.- 

:  Jan.-  : 

Apr.-  : 

July- 

:  Mktg.  : 

Oct 

:  Dec. 

:  Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

:  year*  : 

Dec. 

:  Mar.  : 

June  : 

Sept. 

:  year*  : 

Dec 

Million  tons 

:  61.2 

173. 

8 

119 

2 

70.3 

48.4 

45.0 

161.2 

102.9 

52.3 

32.4 

33 

1 

:  17-8.7 

2/  

20.8 

3/  199.9 

184.2 

11   

17.3 

3/  205.0 

11+7 

8 

:  .2 

1/ 

1 

1/ 

.4 

.1 

1/ 

.1 

.1 

.2 

2 

:  240.1 

173. 

8 

119 

3 

91.1 

248.7 

229.3 

161.2 

103.0 

69.7 

237.6 

181 

1 

:  53.7 

40. 

1 

32 

8 

28.5 

156.2 

52.8 

1+2.3 

33.3 

2I+.I 

153-5 

1*2 

2 

:  3.7 

4. 

0 

5 

2 

4.2 

17.0 

3.9 

1+.2 

5.1 

17.5 

1+ 

1 

:  57.4 

44. 

1 

38 

0 

32.7 

173.2 

56.7 

1+6.5 

38.4 

28.1+ 

171.0 

1+6 

3 

:  8.9 

10. 

5 

11 

0 

13.4 

43.1 

11.4 

11.8 

12.3 

8.2 

1+1+.1+ 

9 

3 

:  66.3 

54. 

6 

49 

0 

1*6.1 

216.3 

68.1 

58.3 

50.7 

36.6 

215.1+ 

55 

6 

:  173.8 

119. 

2 

70 

3 

45.0 

32.4 

161.2 

102.9 

52.3 

33.1 

22.2 

125 

5 

Xl  Less  tnan  5uu,OuO  bushels. 
21  Corn  and  sorghum. 
31  Oats  and  barley. 

*    Year  beginning  October  1  for  corn  and  sorghum; 
add  to  marketing  year  totals. 


July  1  for  oats  and  barley — quarterly  totals  will  not  necessarily 
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Table     J. — Corn;     Acreage,  yield  and  production,  1971-74 


Crop 

North 
Atlantic 

:  East 
:  North 
:  Central 

:  West 
:  North 
:  Central 

1  South 

1    Atlantic  [ 

South  1 
Central  \ 

Western 

\  United 

\  States 

_  J  

Acreage  harvested  for  grain  (Millions) 

1971 

1-5 

23.1 

5 

0.8 

64.0 

1972 

1.2 

21.1 

27-0 

J+.6 

2.8 

0.7 

57-i^ 

1973 

1.5 

21.6 

PQ  7 

s  1 
?  • 

^  1 

0.9 

61.9 

1974  1/ 

1.6 

23.2 

30.2 

5.8 

3.5 

0.9 

65.2 

Yield  per 

harvested  acre 

(Bushels) 

1971 

75-3 

99.2 

88.3 

57.9 

63. U 

95.0 

88.1 

1972 

73-3 

102.0 

101.6 

68.0 

72.1 

107.1 

97-1 

1973 

76  .7 

9'+.7 

67.3 

73.2 

91.2 

1974  1/ 

82.5 

68.0 

65.2 

72.0 

95.6 

71.3 

Production  (Million 

bushels) 

1971 

:  113 

2,292 

2,631 

307 

222 

7d 

5,6'+l 

1972 

:  88 

2,153 

2,jk2 

313 

202 

75 

5,573 

1973 

:  115 

2,063 

2,81k 

227 

85 

5,61+7 

1974  1/ 

:  132 

1,750 

2,053 

378 

252 

86 

^^,651 

Ij  Preliminary. 


Table    8. — Sorghum:    Acreage,  yield  and  production,  I97I-7U 


Crop 

Texas  : 

Oklahoma 

:    Kansas  : 

Nebraska 

\    Mexico  \ 

Other 
States 

United 
States 

Acreage  harvested 

for  grain 

(Thousands) 

1971 

5,827 

750 

4,325 

2,057 

353 

2,989 

16,301 

1972 

5,1+20 

630 

3,500 

1,61+0 

297 

1,881 

13,368 

1973 

6,950 

696 

3,900 

2,000 

363 

1,91+1+ 

15,853 

1974  1/ 

6,000 

600 

3,320 

1,950 

220 

1,827 

13,917 

Yield  per  harvested  acre 

(Bushels) 

1971 

52.0 

36.0 

5I+.O 

60.0 

58.0 

56.5 

53.7 

1972 

59.0 

1+3.0 

62.0 

72.0 

65.0 

57-1+ 

60.5 

1973 

60.0 

l+l+.O 

56.0 

68.0 

5I+.O 

55.6 

58.7 

1974  1/ 

52.0 

38.0 

1+0.0 

33-0 

1+0.0 

1+7.6 

1+5.1 

Production 

(Million  bushels) 

1971 

303 

27 

231+ 

123 

20 

169 

876 

1972 

320 

27 

217 

118 

19 

108 

809 

1973 

417 

31 

218 

136 

20 

108 

930 

1974  1/ 

312 

23 

133 

61+ 

9 

87 

628 

\J  Preliminary 
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Table  9  • — U.S 

com  exports. 

to  selected  countries. 

1971-74 

(Grai 

a  only) 

Year  beginning  October 

Country  ; 

1971/72  : 

1972/73 

;  1973/74 

:  October- 
1973 

■December 
:  1074 

-  Million  bushels  -  -  -  - 

U.S.  com  ; 

Large  Imports — "usually"  : 

262 

61 

k6 

Japan  : 

111 

251 

Netherlands  : 

103 

IJ+S 

125 

25 

38 

Italy  : 

91 

112 

84 

21 

18 

Germany,  West  : 

56 

78 

113 

28 

30 

United  Kingdom  : 

5^^ 

6k 

37 

11 

10 

Spain  : 

38 

61 

98 

25 

14 

Belgium-Luxembourg  ; 

15 

15 

5 

1 

2 

Canada  : 

10 

1/32 

32 

8 

  9  

Total  : 

478 

773 

745 

180 

167 

Medium  Imports — "usually"  ; 

15 

Korea  : 

17 

17 

4 

7 

Yiigoslavia  : 

16 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Germany,  East  : 

12 



6 

2 

2/ 

Czechoslovakia  : 

3 

1 

1 

0 

Poland  : 

11 

2k 

19 

6 

7 

Greece  : 

7 

22 

33 

10 

2 

Portugal  : 

18 

18 

19 

4 

10 

Total  ; 

8k 

83 

95' 

27 

26 

SmELll  Imports — "usually" 

2/ 

Israel  ; 

3 

5 

2 

2 

Norway  : 

2 

k 

3 

0 

2 

Mexico  ! 

1 

35 

4 

11 

Frtince  : 

2/ 

1 

2/ 

2/ 

1 

Lebanon  ! 

5 

2 

3 

0 

2 

Ireland  ; 

1 

5 

— 

0 



Vietnam,  South  ! 

k 

k 

1 

2/ 

2/ 

India 

1 

H 

— 

0 

0 

Egypt  ! 

5 

6 

16 

1 

4 

Canary  Islands  ! 

k 

k 

3 

1 

1 

Fhilippines 

6 

2 

4 

2/ 

2/ 

Bomania  : 

7 

3 

8 

0 

10 

Singapore  ! 

h 

4 

0 

2/ 

Tanzania  ! 

h 

2/ 

4 

2/ 

2 

Iran  ; 

1 

5 

2 

0 

3 

Chile 

8 

6 

«5 

1 

0 

Indonesia 

2/ 

7 

2/ 

2/ 

0 

Republic  of  China  (Taiwan) 

9 

20 

12 

3 

2/ 

Morocco 

2/ 

1 

1 

,  2/ 

0 

Total 

61 

114 

113 

12 

38 

New  countries  importing 

U.S.  com 

USSR 

136 

132 

119 

48 

11 

China,  People's  Republic  of 

0 

k8 

58 

24 

0 

Total 

13^ 

180 

177 

72 

11 

Other 

27 

92 

96 

2? 

26 

Grand  Total 

786 

1,242 

1,226 

316 

268 

1/  For  consumption  within  the  country  February  and  March  1973  imports  estimated. 
2/  Less  than  500,000  bushels. 
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Table  10. — Corn  and  sorghum:    Average  price  received  by  farmers. 
United  States,  by  months,  1968-7A 


Year      :  ::::::::::::  Average 

begin-     :  ^^^^  :  ^^^^    :  ^^^^  :  :  ^^^^    :  ^^^^    :  ^        :            :            :  ^        ;  =Sept.  ^^'^ighted 

ning       :  :  :  :  :            :            :            :      '     :            :        ^   :      ^  :  :by  sales 

October  :  |  :  :  :  :  |  :  ;  ;  :  ;  1/ 

:  Dollars  ~ 

:  CORN,  per  bushel  

1968  :      .962  1.0k      1.05  1.08  1.09      1.09      1.12      I.I9      I.I8      I.I8      I.I8  I.I5  I.08 

1969  :  1.12  1.07      I.09  1.12  1.1k      I.I3      1.15      l-l8     1.21      1.2l^      1.27  I.38  I.I5 

1970  :  1.3k  1.29     1.36  1.14-2  1.1^3     l-k3     l.kl     1.38     1.1+3     1-36      I.I9  1.11  I.33 

1971  :  1.00  .971+    1.08  1,09  1.09      1.10      1.13      1.15      1.13      1.14      1.15  1.22  I.08 

1972  :  1.19  1.20     l.k2  1.39  1-35     1-37     1.1+2     I.6I     I.99     2.03     2.68  2.15  1-57 

1973  :  2.17  2.18  2.39  2.59  2.76  2.68  2.41  2.1+5  2-57  2.9I  3.37  3.30  2-55 
197A          :  3-1+5  3-32      3.27  3.07  2/3.51 

:  SORGHUM,  per  100  pounds  .  

1968  :  1.60  iM     1772  T7[k  1-77     1-76     I.76     I.81'    I.8I     1.82     I.92  I.97  I.70 

1969  :  1.91  1.91+     1-92  1.92  1.92      1.87      1.80      1.80      1.80      1.92      1.91  2.07  1.91 

1970  :  2.02  2.02      2.01+  2. 10  2.l6      2.17      2.19      2.33      2.1+3      2.37      2.27  2.01  2.01+ 

1971  :  1.76  1.78     1.86  1.89  1.86     1.87     1  87     1.88     1.90     1.98     2.05  2.11  1.87 

1972  :  2.09  2.19      2.72  2.72  2.60      2.60      2.56      2.66      3-10      3-1+6      3.6I+  3.87  2.1+5 

1973  :  3.65  3-66     3.83  4.03  1+.38     1+.25     3-78     3-59     3.59     k.l^     5.07  5-30  3-80 

1974  :  5.78  5.85      5.33  I+.96  2/5.1+5 


1^/  Includes  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  and  purchase  agreement  deliveries  valued  at  the  average 
loan  rate,  by  States.     2_/  Preliminary. 


Table  11. — Oats  and  barley:    Average  price  per  bushel  received  by  farmers, 
United  States,  by  months,  1968-74 


Year  :  :           :  :           :            :           :            :            :           :           :          :           :  Average 

begin—  ...  ..........  vgighte* 

ning  •  '^"■'■y  -  ^"2*    •  2ept.    .  Oct.    \  Nov.    ]  Dec.    [  Jan.    [  Feb.    |  Mar.    \  Apr.   _  May  ,  June  _  sale' 

July  :  ;  :  ;  ;  :  ::;:::  :  1/ 

:  Dollars 

:   OATS  

1968  :  'ZoB     7533  7561     382     Z03     .607     .625     .6M+     .621     .611+     .621+     .625  .598 

1969  :  .580      .526  .51*6      .571      .578      .580      .587      .591      -581      .588      .602      .613  .584 

1970  :  .580      .567  .610      .613      .632      .65c      .668      .675      -658      .631+      .660      .707  .623 

1971  :  .626     .555  -574     .581     .595      -622     .638     .636      .638     .635      -638     .666  .605 

1972  :  .655      .623  .61+5      .671      -700      .806      .811      .776      .771      .771+      .796      .901+  .725 

1973  :  .855    1.13  1-09     I.II+     1.13     1-20     1.32     1.1+1+     i.lio     1.21+     1.27     1-30  1.17 

1974  :  1.37      1.55  1-57      1-68      1.70      1.70      1.62  2/1.66 

:  BARLEY  

1968  :  .931      .811+  .876      .889      .902      .918      .915      -925      -903      -922      .975    I.OI+  .921 

1969  :  .953      .822  .858      .879      -898      .910      .891+      .860      .831      .829      .898      .91+1+  .885 

1970  :  .902      .81+9  .906      .931+      .961+    1.02      1.02      1.03      1-02      I.03      1.12      1.15  -973 

1971  :  1.07        .868  .919      .960    1.02      I.OI+      I.OI+     1.01        .983      .990    I.OI+      1.09  .993 

1972  :  I.OI+        .956  1.07      1.17     1.21      1.32      1.1+2      1.3i+     I.3I      I.3I      1.39     1-55  1-21 

1973  :  1.58      2.10  2.l6      2.23      2.10      2.19      2.32      2.52      2.6l      2.15      2.19      2.19  2.03 

1974  :  2.33      2.78  2.86      3.11      3-l|-l      3.30      3.17  2/2.95 


1/  Includes  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  and  purchase  agreement  deliveries  valued  at  the  average 
loan  rate,  by  States.     2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  12. — Com  ana  sorghum:    Gash  prices  at  principal  markets,  1968-7'4- 


Year  :  :::::::::::: 

begin-  :  q^^^  :           :  j^^.^  :  j^jj.  :  peb.  *  Mar.   =  Apr.  '•  May    '  June  '  July  '•  Aug.  =Sept.  •  Simple 

ning  :  ::::::::::::  average 

October  ;  ;  :  :  ;  :  :  :  :  :  ;  ;  ;  

;  Dollars 

:  Com,  No.  2  Yellow,  Chicago  (per  bushel)  

1968  :  1.09  iTi5    nS    IT20    iTi5    TTiT    iTi5    1T32    TTsi    1T29    Tso    TTi^  1.22 

1969  :  1.21  1.18    1.19    1-26    1.26    i.2if    1.28    1.32    1.37    1.38    1.U6    1.52  1.31 

1970  :  1.42  IA2     1.5^*     1.59     1-57     1-55     1.51     1-52     1-57     l-h8     1.29     l-l6  1.47 

1971  :  1.10  1.07     1.22      1.22      1.21      1.22      1.26      1.28     1.25      1-29      1.29      l-*^  1.23 

1972  :  1.32  1.33     1-57     1.58     1.59     1-59     1.65     2.01     2.42     2.52     2.9I     2.47  1-91 

1973  :  2.37  2.50     2.68     2.90     3.13     2.99     2.69     2.70     2.93     3.35     3.63     3-55  2.95 

1974  :  3.74  3.48     3.47  3.49 


;  Sorghim,  No.  2  Yellow,  Kansas  City  (per  cwt.)  

1968  :  iTS2  1791  O9  1.94  1.93  1.92  1.96  2.00  2!02  2T06  2709^  2To5  1797 

1969  :  2.08  2.06  2.05  2.06  2.04  1.96  2.00  1.96  2.03  2.09  2.18  -2.29  2.07 

1970  :  2.22  2.12  2.27  2.37  2-35  2.32  2.4l  2.46  2.58  2.53  2.25  1-91  2-32 

1971  :  1.80  1.91  2.06  2.06  2.07  2.07  2.09  2.08  2.09  2.11  2.05  2.21  2.05 

1972  :  2.17  2.42  2.88  3.06  2.88  2.86  2.83  3. 09  3-61  3-93  4.72  4.37  3.24 

1973  :  4.37  4.31  4.37  4.71  4.99  4.64  U.03  3.84  3-99  5-02  5-79  5.64  4.64 

1974  :  6.32  6.09  5.36  4.95 


Source:    Grain  Market  News,  A^B,  USDA. 


Table  13. — Oats  and  barley:    Cash  prices  at  principal  markets,  I968-74 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Peb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


Simple 
average 


Dollars  per  bushel 


Oats 

,  No.  2 

Extra 

White, 

Minneapolis 

1968 

.59 

.63 

.6k 

.67 

.66 

Heav^ 

.69 

.66 

.65 

.65 

.60 

.65 

1969 

.60 

.58 

.61 

.65 

.66 

.65 

^65 

.65 

.63 

.65 

.66 

.65 

.64 

1970 

.62 

.65 

.70 

.69 

.72 

.71 

.72 

.72 

.67 

.67 

.71 

.70 

.69 

1971 

.63 

.61 

.64 

.64 

.66 

.68 

•69 

.69 

.66 

.67 

.70 

.70 

.66 

1972 

.69 

.70 

.71 

.76 

.81 

•91 

.88 

.84 

.84 

.86 

.91 

.93 

.82 

1973 

•93 

1.28 

1-32 

1.26 

1.25 

1.32 

1.55 

1.66 

1.52 

1.26 

1-35 

1.43 

1.3V 

1974 

1.63 

1.68 

1.78 

1.87 

1.80 

1.74 

1.64 

1968 

Barley,  No. 

3  or  Better, 

Feed, 

Minneapolis 

.99 

.92 

1.02 

1.04 

1.02 

.98 

.99 

1.02 

1.02 

1.04 

1.06 

1.02 

1.01 

1969 

.98 

.87 

.94 

•  95 

.96 

.96 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

1.03 

1.08 

1.08 

.98 

1970 

1.01 

1.00 

1.08 

1.09 

1.08 

1.13 

1.16 

1.22 

1.15 

1.13 

1.15 

1.08 

1.11 

1971 

1.00 

.95 

•99 

1.04 

1.04 

1.04 

1.07 

1.07 

1.05 

1.06 

1.08 

1.05 

1.04 

1972 

.96 

.98 

1.11 

1.16 

1.14 

1.27 

1.34 

1.20 

1.19 

1.25 

1.36 

1.51 

1.21 

1973 

1.67 

2.12 

2.12 

2.02 

1.80 

2.12 

2.34 

2.51 

2.32 

1.74 

2.10 

2.36 

2.10 

1974 

2.36 

2.69 

2.48 

3-07 

3.18 

2.89 

2.82 

Source:    Grain  Market  News,  MG,  USDA. 
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Table  15 • — Peed  grains:    Value  of  production,  including 
government  program  payments  earned  by- 
producers,  1966-74  crops 


Jtem 

•  1966 

1967  ■ 

1968 

1969  • 

1970  : 

1971  • 

1972  I 

1973  ■ 

1974  : 
1/  ■ 

Million  dollars 

CORN 

Value  of  production 
Price  supixjrt 

payment  ; 
Diversion  or  set- 

aside  payment  ; 

5,168 
449 

579 

5,006 
428 
302 

4,806 
514 
651 

5,390 

505 

780 

5,514 
583 
645 

6,095 
893 

0 

8,733  14, 402 '16, 330 
0         0  0 
1.468      909  0 

Total  : 

6,196 

5,736 

5,971 

6,755 

6,742 

6,988  10,201  15,311  16,330 

SORGHUM 

Value  of  production  ; 
Price  support 

payment 
Diversion  or  set-  ; 

aside  payment  ; 

730 
116 
104 

748 
114 
23 

696 
114 

89 

781 
119 
114 

780 
129 
108 

910 
167 
0 

1,108 
0 
289 

1,983 
0 

184 

1,918 

0 
0 

Total 

950 

885 

899 

1,014 

1,017 
BARLEY 

1,077 

1,397 

2,167 

1,918 

Value  of  production 
Price  support  ; 

payment 
Diversion  or  set- 
aside-  payment 

412 
21 

:  26 

374 
0 
0 

388 
0 
0 

37s 
24 
22 

4O0 
27 
18 

459 
0 
0 

507 
0 
107 

889 
0 
77 

891 
0 
0 

To-tal 

459 

374 

388 

418 

445 

OATS 

459 

6l4 

966 

891 

Value  of  production 

534 

523 

569 

566 

585 

546 

509 

785 

1,029 

ALL  FEED  GRAINS 

Value  of  production 

Price  support 
payment 

Diversion  or  set- 
aside  payment 

6,844 

586 
709 

6,651 
542 
325 

6,459 
628 
740 

7,109 
728 
916 

7,279 
739 
771 

8,010  10,857  18,059  20,168 
1,060           0           0  0 
0   1,864   1.170  0 

Total 

8,139 

7,518 

7,827 

8,753 

8,789 

9,070  12,721  19,229  20,168 

1/  Preliminary;  excludes  disaster  payments  earned  -which  are  not  yet  a-vailable. 
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Table  l6  --Livestock ,  poultry  and  milk-feed  price  ratios, 
by  months,  I968-TU 


Year 

beginning 

uct .  : 

Nov.  : 

Dec . 

Jan . 

:  Feb.  : 

Mar .  : 

Apr .  : 

May  ; 

June  : 

July  : 

Aug.  : 

Sept .  : 

Average 

October 

HOG/CORN,  U.S 

Basis 

1/ 

1  A 
±D  •  0 

17.0 

TV  ■3 

17  •  3 

18.0 

18.3 

1  7  <c 
17.  D 

18.7 

20.  3 

21.1 

21.9 

21.7 

18.9 

1969 

22. 1 

23.^ 

23.7 

23.6 

2U.I 

22.7 

20.7 

19. 5 

19.2 

19.2 

17.0 

lU.3 

20.8 

-L  J. 

XX  •  X 

1  n  A 

XU  .  0 

13. U 

11.8 

11  "3 

XX .  i 

1 0  0 

±d,  i 

12.  3 

lU .  0 

15.5 

16.1 

12.8 

1971 

19.  5 

1  A  0 

20 . 9 

23.5 

21.2 

19.9 

21.7 

22.7 

2U.1 

2U.3 

23.0 

21.5 

1972 

23.0 

22.3 

20.8 

22.3 

25.4 

27.9 

2U.7 

21.9 

18.7 

20.3 

21.0 

20.  U 

22. U 

197i 

TAP, 

1  fl  A 
i.o  •  0 

xo .  u 

15.5 

14.3 

13.1 

12.7 

10.-7 

Q  1 
7  .  1 

11.  y 

1 A  7 

10.2 

13.5 

1  n  ft 

11,1 

11.7 

12.4 

BEEF-STEER/CORN,  Omaha  3/ 

tic  •  c 

00  Q 

'ij.  P 

00  A 
dd  •  0 

22.8 

23.5 

2U.0 

25.  u 

do ,  0 

25. 2 



24 .  fa 



2U.3 

2U.0 

1969 

00  c 

^J.  ? 

00  )i 
J«  4 

«;3. 9 

23.  3 

2U.2 

25.8 

o\i  0 

9*3  (\ 
di,  D 

23.8 

23.9 

21.9 

20.7 

23.6 

90  1 

1  A  =^ 
xo.  p 

1  Q  7 

xy.  1 
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"LET  US  HEAR  FROM  YOU" 


Dear  Reader: 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  Feed  Situation  since  it  was  first  published  some  39  years  ago.  Improving 
Situation  Reports  so  they  reflect  the  best  economic  intelligence  possible  to  the  general  public  is  a  continuing  USDA 
effort.  We  are  asking  for  your  ideas  and  suggestions  on  changes  in  the  Feed  Situation  that  would  be  helpful  to  you. 
We  will  try  to  incorporate  as  many  of  them  as  possible  in  future  reports. 

Sincerely, 

Principal  Contributors  of  the  Feed  Situation 


COMMENTS: 


Please  send  to:  Your  Name,  Firm  and  Occupation 

The  Feed  Situation 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture   

Economic  Research  Service 
Rm.  240,  GHI  Bldg. 
Washigton,  D.C.  20250 
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